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To 
Fler GRACE the 


DUTCHESS 


0 F 


led and Deer. 


Mapan, 
ms 8 e which mn 


reaſonably claims the ProteRi- 
on of the Great and Fair as 
Poetry and Muſick, and Tour Grace's 
Delight and Knowledge in Both are 
ſo Conſpicuous that there are none 
concern'd in Either but are proud of 
Your Patron age. 
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DEDICATION. 


The Fine Taſte which prevails in 
Mulick is owing. to the Favour and 
Encouragement it has met with from 
Tour iden: and thoſe Ladics, who 
imitating ſo Bright an Example, have 
deign'd to make this Beauteous Art 
not only an Amuſement but a Study. 
The Innocence of the Pleaſure recom- 
mends it in a particular manner to 
Thoſe, who, like Tour Grace, can never 
admit of any which gives the leaſt Of- 
fence to Religion and Virtue. And 
as there's none more Innocent, there's 
none more Tranſporting 5 None that 
Inſpires a more Heav'nly Flame; None 
that gives ſo lively an lde of that Hap- 
pincls which will be the Reward of 
Virtuc and Religion. 
Thoſe who by a too ſcrupulous | 
Aflactation of both wou'd baniſh Poe- 
try from the Theatre, dare not treat 
Mui ck fo levercly; That wou'd be 
to 9 hg the Fair and Great of a 
Joy they have cver been moſt rouch'd 
with, 


nenne 


DEDICATION. 
with, and ev'ry Soul that is not Stupid 
vill be always ſenſible of its Charms. 


What is there repreſented by the 


Speaking Muſe ſo Powerful as Har- 
' mony? Beauty only has produc'd more 
Wonders; tho' indeed Beauty is only 
the Muſick. of the Eye, and when 


RN 


„ 


with Harmony it unites its Powers, 


there's nothing in Magick more ama- 


eing. 


talk of Tour Grace, as a Treaſure of 
which Your Illuſtrious Lord was only 


worthy ; whoſe Labours 1 in the Sadie 


Tis this 1 all the Polite World ; 


of the State were crown'd with that 


Union, which has fix'd an Eternal Har- 


mony in the Minds of the Britains, 
and render'd Her Majeſty's Reign as 
Happy to Her People, as Glorious « ro 


Her Self and Empire. 


That Your Grace may continue to 
Smile on that Muſe, vhoſe Higheſt 
Ambition it is to Pleaſe You, "and 
that her Induſtry may render her more 


Vor- 
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worthy the Obligations, by which 
You are always binding her entirely 


to Your Service; is 5 the Humble and 2 
Hearty Wiſh of, 


May it Pleaſe Your Grace, 
Your Grace's moſt Humble, 
moſt Obedient, and maſt 


De voted Servant. 


COMPARISON 


Between the 


87 +ench and Halian 


. K. 


— HERE are ſo many Things 
W wherein the French Muſick 
has the Advantage over the 
2 © /ta/ian, and as many more 
—_ CESERY wherean the 17alian is ſupe- 
rior to the French, that, without a par- 
_ ticular Examination into the one, and the 
other, I think it impoſſible to draw a juſt 
Parallel between 'em, or entertain a right 
Judgment of either. (1) The Opera's are 
the Compoſitions that admit of the great- 
eſt Variety and Extent ; and they are 
common both to the 1raljans and French. 
»Tis in theſe the Maſters of both Nations 
_ endeavour, more particularly, to exert 
themſelves, and make their Genius ſhine : : 


— —— ü — — 
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208) The Italians were the Inventors of the O- 
pera, which the French borrow'd from them. Vid. 
—— Vol. 2. "es 167. | 
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And 'tis on theſe therefore I intend to 

build my preſent Compariſon: But in 

this there are many Things that require a 
particular Diſtinction; lach as the Lan- 

guage; the Compoſition; the Qualifi- 1 
cations of the Actors; thoſe of the Per- 3 
formers; the different Sorts of Voices; 

the Recitative; the Airs; the Sympho- 

nies; the Chorus; the Dance; the Ma- 
chines ; the Decorations; and whatever 
elſe is eſſential to an Opera, or ſeryes to 

make the Entertainment compleat and 

perfect. And theſe Things ought to be 
particularly enquired into, before we can 
pretend to determine in favour either of 
the „ oo. 
Our Opera's are writ much better than 

the Italian; they are regular, coherent 
Deſigns; and, though repeated without 

the Muſick, they are as entertaining as 

any of our other Pieces, that are purely = 
Dramatick : Nothing can be more natu-  _| 
ral and lively, than their Dialogues; the  _ 
Gods are made to ſpeak with a Dignity . 1 
ſuitable to their Character; Kings with 
all the Maj-ſty their Rank requires; and 
the Nymphs and Shepherds with a Soft- | 
neſs and innocent Mirth, peculiar to the | 
Plains. Love, Jealouſie, Anger, and the 

reſt of the Paſſions, are touch'd with the 1 
greareſt Art and Nicety ; and there are 
few of our Tragedies, or Comedies, that 
N | * ape 
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(. 2) The Author commends Quinault, a French 


; theſe Verſes: 8 | 


„ 


appear more beautiful than Qincult's 
Opera's (2). 2 4 I 


(3) On the other hand, the Italian 


Opera's are poor, incoherent Rapſodies, ; 


with- 


— 
— 


Poet; and ſo doth Mr. Menage, Vol. 2. p. 165. 


How much Boileas is of their Opinion appears 


in ſeveral Places of his Works, particularly in his 
ſecond Satyr, addreſs'd to Moliere, where we find 
Si je penſe exprimer an Auteur ſans defant, 

La raiſon dit Virgile, & la Rime Quinault. 
| (3) Old piec'd-up Opera's are not what fall ſo 


properly under our Conſideration in this Place: 
They having been formerly perform'd on ſome 
other Theatres, are 7 fitted up for a 


preſent Convenience or Neceflity ; and ſeveral 


Airs are alter d or omitted, according to the Fancy 
or Ability of the Singers, without the Appro- 
| bation or Knowledge of the Compoſer, Some- 
times whole Scenes are changed, and are thereby 
render'd incoherent, and inconſiſtent one with a- 
nother: This is an Accident, to which old Opera's 
only are ſubject, when they are reviv'd to anſwer 
an Emergency, in Cafe a new One, that's upon 


the Stocks, ſhould have the Misfortune to be dif- 


liked. But this Liberty is, by no means, allow'd 
in a new Opera, where the Singers are not ſuffer'd 
to alter any thing; but to obſerve, in every par- 


ticular, the Compoſer's Directions. The Muſick, 


in theſe Opera's, has, generally ſpeaking, as great 


a Connexion as the Words : And the Poetry is 
SE et B 2 con- 


| without any Connexion or Deſign : All 
their Pieces, properly ſpeaking, arepatch'd 


5 up with thin, inſipid Scraps: Their 


Scenes conſiſt of ſome trivial Dialogues, 
or Soliloquy ; at the end of which they 
foiſt in one of their beſt Airs, which con- 
cludes the Scene. Theſe Airs are ſeldom 
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—— 


conducted with as much Regularity is the Mu- 


ſick will admit of; ſeveral Inſtances of which 
may be ſeen in the Opera's of the Famous Signor 


Bernini, de Totis, and Stampiglia at Rome; David, 


and Norris at Venice; and many others, who, for 
Brevity fake, muſt be omitted. Indeed, I can't 
think it improper for any Man that undertakes to 
write an Opera, to work upon an Italian Plan; 
the /ralians being, as I obſerv'd before, the firſt 
Inventors, and claiming the ſame Advantage, in 


reſpect of them, as has been allow'd 'em upon 
Account of Paſtorals; ſuch as Aminta, Paſtor 


Fido, &c. the Beauties of which others have at- 
tempted to imitate, but cou'd never attain em; 
and they ſtill preſerve a Character in the World, 
maugre all the Pains the Criticks have been at 
to leſſen their Reputation. I have often obſerv'd, 
in reading the Italian Opera's, that the Heroick 
| Parts are made to ſpeak with Propriety enough ; 
their Thoughts are juſt, and the Style heightned 


as, much as the Nature of the Thing will admit: 


For a ſtudied Sublimity or Purity in Lines de- 
ſign'd for Muſick, is uſeleſs, and improper ; ſince 
the Ear will naturally be more employ'd in liſt- 


ning to the Notes, than the Words. 


of 
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of a Piece with the reſt 7 the Opera, 
being uſually written by other Poets, ei- 


ther occaſionally, or in the Body, of ſome - 


other Work. When the Undertaker of 
an Opera has fix d himſelf in a Town, 


and got his Company together, he makes 


Choice of the Subject he likes beſt; ſuch 
as Camilla, Themiſtocles, (4) Xerxes, &c. 
But this Piece, as 7 Juſt now obſery'd, is 


no better than a Patch- Work, larded with 


the beſt Airs his Performers are acquaint- 
ed with; which Airs are like Saddles, fit 
for all Horſes alike ; They are Declarati- 
ons of Love made on one ſide, and em- 
braced or rejected on the other; Tran- 
ſports of Happy Lovers, or Complaints 
of the Unfortunate; Proteſtations of Fi- 
delity, or Stings of Jealouſie; Raptures 
of Pleaſure, or Pangs of Sorrow, Rage, 
and Deſpair: And one of theſe Airs you 
are ſure to find at the end of every Scene. 
Nov certainly ſuch a Medley as chis can 


never be ſet in Competition with our 


Opera's, which are wrought up with great I 
Exactneſs and marvellous Conduct. 
Beſides, our Opera's have a farther Ad- 


vantage over the Malen in n reſpect of the 


—— — 


. 4) 4 is an U of ee 65 en 5 
on the Theatre of Terdinona i in | Rome ; ; but! it did 
not take. 


B RY Voice, 
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Voice, and that is the (5) Baſe; which 
is ſo frequent among us, and ſo rarely | 
to be met with in Italy: For every Man, 
that has an Ear, will. witneſs with me, | 
that nothing can be more Charming than | 


à good Bale; the ſimple Sound of theſe 
Baſes, which ſometimes ſeems to ſink in- .; 
to a profound Abyſs, has ſomething | 
-wonderfully Charming in it. The Air re:. 
'teives a ſtronger Concuſſion from thele 4 
deep Voices, than it doth from thoſe tat 
are higher, and is conſequently fill'd witin 
2 more agrecable and extenſive Harmony, 
When the Perſons of Gods or Kings, a 
 Fupiter, Neptune, Priam or Agamemnon, 
are brought on the Stage, our Actors, 
with their deep Voices, give em an Air 
of Majeſty, quite different from that of 55 
5 II cart think the Baſe- Voice more proper for 
* a King, a Hero, or any other diſtinguiſh'd Perſon, 
than the Counter-tenor, ſince the Difference of 
the Voice in Man is meerly accidental. And 
as the Abilities of a Man's Mind are not meaſur'd 
| by his Stature, ſo certainly we are not to judge 
or a Heroe by his Voice: For this Reaſon I can't 
ſee why the Part of Ceſar or Alexander may not 
properly enough be perform'd by a Counter-tenor 
or Tenor, or any other Voice; provided the Per- 
Y former, in Acting as well as Singing, is able to 1 
on N 


the 1 5 


1 
1 


confeſs I think he has not given em ſo ill a Cha- 
rater as they deſerve: However, I can by no 
means approve the unſeaſonable Interrupt ions the 


9 


7 


the feign'd Baſes among the Italians, 


vhich haye neither Depth nor Strength. 


Beſides, the interfering of the Baſes with 


the upper Parts forms an agrecable Con- 


traſt, and makes us perceive the Beauties 


of the one by the Oppoſition they meet 
vith from the other; à Pleaſure to which 
the Italians are perfect Strangers; the 
Voices of their Singers, who are, for the 
moſt part, C eri, being perfectly like 
thoſe of their Women. 
Beſides the Advantages we claim from 
the Beauty of our Deſigns, and the Va- 
riety of Voices, we receive ſtill more 
from our (6) Chorus, Dances, and other 


** 


(s) L readily agree with the Author in what he 
ſaith, relating to the Italian Dances ; add I muſt 


the French Opera's receive from their Chorus's, 


and Dances, which frequently top upon the 


C - 


Muſick ; but this muſt be imputed to the Ad- 
vantage theſe fort of Entertainments have in the 
Opinion of the French, who _—y n 

| to Mulick. And 1 think it highly reafonable, | 


ly prefer em 


without e the Taſte either of the 
one or the other Nation, to leave the Mat- 
ter as it ſta ds between em: Though I can't but 


obſerve, that the Paſtoral Opera, perform d ſ»me 


time ſince on our Engliſh Stage, call'd Love's Tri- 
a = EG umph, 


Permit him; I ſay, this Pa 


Entertainments, in which we infinitely 

excell the Italians. They, inſtead of 
| theſe Decorations, which furniſh our 
Opera's with an agreeable Variety, and 
give em a peculiar Air of Grandure and 
Magnificence, have uſually nothing but (7) 
ſome burleſque Scenes of a Buffoon ; ſome 


#mph, though the Compoſition was Italian, yet 
being directed by one who can't compoſe himſelf, 
and 1s conſequently improper for ſuch an Under- 
taking, being fit only to ſing when his Voice will 
for being ſtuff d out 
with Dance and Chorus, after the French Faſhion, 

Was ſo diſreliſn'd by the Audience, that the ſe- 

cond Night of its Repreſentation, the whole Town 


in a manner forſook it, and left the Undertaker 


to fit down with the Loſs, after the vaſt Expen- 
ces he had been at in faſhioning it for the Stage, 
This is an Inſtance of the nice Taſte of the Eng- 
tifſb, who cou'd nat endure an Italian Piece Fren- 
chefied as this was, but confider'd Opera purely 
as a Muſical Invention, able to ſubſiſt without 
Dances, which are adventitious, whereas Muſick 
JJ on ad ids 
(7) As for their Comical Parts, they are very 
entertaining, when juſtly perform'd ; and the 


Author himſelf gives the Italian Comedians an 


5 extraordinary Character towards the latter End of 
this Diſcourſe. I'm of Opinion ſuch Parts may be 
naturally enough introduced in Opera's, where the 


Rules are not ſo ſtrict as in Tragedies, or Come 


dies: A tao ſtri Obedience to the Decorum is 
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Old Woman that's to be in Love with N 


young Footman; or a Conjurer that ſhall 


turn a Cat into a Bird, a Fidler into an 
Owl, and play a few tick Tricks of Le- 
gerdemain, that are only fit to divert the 


Mob. And for their Dancers they are 


the pooreſt Creatures in the World; they 
are all of a Lump, without Arms, Legs, 


a Shape or Air. 


(8) As to the Inſtruments ; our Maſters 


touch the Violin much finer, and with a 5 
greater Ni . than "ny do. in Ang 


| EET c that Latieude 8 Muſi 4 ne- 
ceſſarily requires, though *tis obſervable in Camil- 
la, that the Comical Parts mingle very naturally 


with the ſerious, without any Interruption of the 


Story. The Author of the Words in Camilla is 


Silvio Stampiglia, a Roman by Birth, at preſent 


Poet to his Imperial Majeſty ; and the Muſick was 
compoſed by Giovanni Bononcini, Muff Ician of the | 
Chamber to the ſame Prince, 


(8) Tis evident, in this Place, the 1 was 


: unwilling. to diſoblige his Countrymen: How- 
ever, though he ſeems at preſent to give the Pre- 
. ference to their Inſtruments, we ſhall ſee hereaf- 
ter how advantageous a Diſtinction he makes in be- 
half of the Italians. As for the Flute and Haut-Bois, 
we have Maſters at the Opera in London, that need 
not give Place to any at Paris: To prove which 
Aſſertion I will only mention the famous Mr. Pai- 


fble, and Mr. Banniſter, for the firſt, and Mr. Lul- 
liet for the ſecond. 8 


* 


[ 10 ] 


5 Ew'ry Stroke of their Bow ſounds harſh, 


if broken, and diſagreeable, if continued. 
Moreover, beſides all the Inſtruments that 
are common to us, as well as the 1talians, 


we have the Haut-bois; which, by their 


Sounds, equally mellow and piercing, 


have infinitely the Advantage of the Vio- 


lins, in all brisk, lively Airs; and the 


| *Philbert, Flutes, which ſo many of our great * Ar- 
| wy tiſts have taught to groan after ſo mo- 
a. and ving a manner, in our moanful Airs, 
flotte and ſigh ſo amorouſly in thoſe that are 


| Fes. 


„ 


have every new Opera perform'd the firſt time at 


Theſe Cloaths are afterwards uſed in the Publick 
Repreſentations on the Theatre, where they make 


an extraordinary Show, as they well may, being 


all right Gold and Silver, and having coſt the 
King a en Sum of Mony: Notwithſtand- 


and coſt very little, yet you obſerve a peculiar 
Deſign and Elegance in em; and being made 


deſpiſed. 


009) In ſhort, we have the Advantage 

7 (9) Tis not to be deny'd, but the Habits in the 2 
Opera at Paris are infinitely finer, richer, and 
better made than in any other Part of the World; 

the Reaſon of this is plain; for the King will 


Court, at his own Expence, and orders all the 
Cloaths for the Singers, and Dancers himſelf : 


iag which, though the /:aljan Habits are all falſe, 


new to every Opera, and every Seaſon, they make 
Aa good Appearance, and axe by No Means to be 
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of em in Den Dir Habits ieee 


excell all we ſee Abroad, both in Coſtli- 
neſs and Fancy. The Italians themſelves 
will own, that no Dancers in Europe are 


equal to ours; the Combatants and Cy- 
clops in Perſeus ; the Tremblers and Smiths 


in 1/is ; the Untucky Dreams in Atis, 
and our other Entries, are Originals in 


their kind, as well in reſpect of the Airs, 
compos'd by Lully, as of the Steps which 
Beauchamp has adapted to thoſe Airs. 
The Theatre produced nothing like it *till 
thoſe two great Men appear d: Tis an 
Entertainment of which they are the ſole 
Inventors, and they have carried it to ſo 
high a Degree of Perfection, that as no 
Perſon either in Italy, or elſewhere, has 
hitherto rival'd em, ſo, I fear, th: World 
will never produce their Equal. No Thea- 
tre can repreſent a Fight more lively, than 
we fee it ſometimes expreſsd in our 
Dances: And, in a Word, cv'ry thing 


is perform'd with an unexceptionablc 


Nicety : The Conduct and Economy, 
through the whole, is fo admirable, that 
no Man, of common Underſtanding, will 
deny, but that the French Opera's form a 


more lively Repreſentation than the Ita- 


lian, and that a meer Spectator muſt be 
much better pleas'd in France than Italy. 
This is the Sum of what can be offer'd 


to 


to our Advantage, in behalf of our Muſick 
and Opera's ; let us now examine wherein 
the [zahans have the Advantage over us 
in theſe two Pointe. 


| Their Language is much more naturally 


adapted to Muſick than ours; their Vow- 


els are all ſonorous, whereas above half 


of ours are Mute, or at beſt bear a very 
mall part in Pronunciation; ſo that, in 

the firſt place, no Cadence, or beautiful 
Paſſage, can be form'd upon the Syllables 
that conſiſt of thoſe Vowels; and, in 
the next, the Words are expreſs'd by 
halves; ſo that we are left to gueſs at 


what the French are ſinging, whereas the 


Italian is perfectly underſtood. Beſides, 
though all the Halian Vowels are full and 
open, yet the Compoſers chuſe out of 
them ſuch as they judge moſt proper for 
their fineſt Diviſions. They generally 
make Choice of the Vowel A, which be- 


ing clearer and more diſtinct than any of 
the reſt, expreſſes the Beauty of the Ca- 


dence, and Diviſion, to a better Advan- 
tage: Whereas (10) we make uſe of all 
the Vowels indifferently, thoſe that are 


(i 0) The Exgli ſb Singers are guilty of much 


the ſame Fault; they make their Diviſions with- 
out any Choice upon the Vowel O, 7 and V, in- 
differently, This is a vicious Habit, and they 
would do well to break themſelves of it. _ 
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mute, as well as thoſe that are ſonorous ; 
nay, very often we pitch upon a Diph- 
thong, as. in the Words Chaine, and 


Glare; which Syllables, conſiſting of two. 


Vowcls join'd together, create a confus d 
Sound, and want that Clearneſs and Beau- 
ty that we find in the ſimple Vowels. 


But this is not the moſt material Part to 


be confider'd in Muſick : Let us now ex- 


amine into its Eſſence, and Form; that 
1s, the Structure of the Airs, either di- 
ſtinctly confider'd, or in Relation to the 
different Parts; of which the whole Com- 
JJ... ooo 5 


The Italians are more bold and hardy i 


in their Airs, than the French; they 
carry their Point farther, both in their 
tender Songs, and thoſe that are more 


ſprightly, as well as in their other Com- 


poſitions: Nay, they often unite Stiles, 

which the French think incompatible. 

The French, in thoſe Compoſitions that 
Ee conſiſt of many Parts, ſeldom regard 
mamore than that which is principal (11); 


__ where- 


— 


b rbe Italian, in their Compoſitions of three 
Or 


our Parts, take care, as the Author well obſerves, 
to have all the Parts equally beautiful; unlike the 


French, who think they have done their Buſineſs if 


the upper- part and the Baſe prove good; whilſt the 
other Parts are crowded in without any Deſign 


or Fore· ſight, and muſt conſequently be very in- 


ſipid, 


[14] 


whereas the Italians uſually ſtudy to make 

all the Parts equally ſhining, and beau- 

- riful. In ſhorr, the Invention of the one 
is inexhauſtibl2; bur the Genius of the 
other is narrow and conſtrain'd : This the 
Reader will fully underſtand when we de- 
ſcend to Particulars. 3 

It is not to be wonder'd that the Italiana 
think our Muſick dull and ſtupify ing, that, 
according to their Taſte, it appears flat and 
inſipid, if we conſider the nature of the 

French Airs compar'd to thoſe of the 1ta- 
lian. The French in their Airs aim at the 
Soft, the Eaſie, the Flowing, and Cohe- 

rent; che whole Air is of the ſame Tone, 
or if ſometimes they venture to vary it, 
they do it with ſo many Preparations, they 

ſo qualifie it, that ſtill the Air ſeems to be 

as natural and conſiſtent as if they had at- 
tempted no change at all; there is nothing 

bold and adventurous in it, it's all a 

and of a Piece. (12) But the [ralzans paſs 
ſipid, and ineffectual; whereas the Italian Compo- 
ſer ſuffers nothing to paſs without being firſt well 
confided, and digeſted ; So that beſides the 

Beauty and Sprightlineſs that attends ev'ry Air, a 

regular Judgment and Conduct appears through 


—_ "TT FEET 


— 


the whole, which never fails of Applauſe. _ 
(12) An Inſtance of this change of the Key in the 
Italian Airs, is particularly to be ound in an Air of 
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[ 15 1 
boldly, and in an Inſtant from b Sharp to 
6 Flat, and from & Flat to 6 Sharp; they 

venture the boldeſt Cadences, and the moſt 
' Irregular Diſſonance; and their Airs are ſo 


5 Gaſperinis, in the Opera of Clotilda, viz. (del Allo . 
ſial' camin) but we muſt obſerve, that the moſt 
beautiful Part of that Song was omitted by the 


dinger, which call d his Judgment into queſtion, 


| andblemiſh'd his Reputation; nay, he wou'd wil- 


lingly have left our the whole Air, alledging it to 
be a Compoſition 'not proper for the Theatre, and 


_ conſequently not like to pleaſe the Audience, tho', 
_ contrary to his Opinion, it met with a general Ap- 
plauſe; for which Reaſon, we are to conſult the = 
Original, and not the Copy Printed here in London, 
where, as we obſerv'd before, the moſt beautiful of 
all the Muſick is wanting in the ſecond Part; 
upon theſe Words (d Ecceſſo in altro Ecceſſo) where, 
with an inexpreſſible Boldneſs, and an extraordi- 


nary Judgment, the Compoſer has hit upon the 
ſenſe of the Words; and the Vocal Muſick rolls 


with a perpetual Harſhneſs, whilſt the Violins 
vithout any interruption continue the firſt Sub- 
ject, and introduce the former part of the Air again 
with an admirable Judgment, which ſhows him to 


be a great Artiſt, 


Two Songs in Fyrrhus and Demetrius bear a 


near Reſemblance to the Compoſition before men- 
tion'd, wiz. Veder parmi un ombra nera, &c. and 
Germana addio; both of em Compos'd by the Fa” 
- mous Scarlatti; where, beſides the great Harmony 
there is between the Inftruments-and the Vocal 


Part, you will find an inimitable Modulation, and 
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out of che way that * reſemble, the 


Compoſitions, of no other Nation in the 
World. als 


The French wou'd think themſelves un- 
done, if they offended in the leaſt againſt 
the Rules; they Flatter, Tickle, and court 
the Ear, and are ſtill doubtful of Succeſs, 
tho ev'ry thing be done with an exact. 
Regularity. The more hardy Italian 
changes the Tone and the Mode without 
any Awe or Heſitation, he makes double 
or treble Cadences of ſeven or 7 0 Bars 


together, upon Tones we ſhou'd think in- 
capable of the leaſt Diviſion. 


adventurous; but before he has done, 


ſame kind are two Airs of Bononcini in Camilla, 
viz. (Conſiglio ed Aita) and ( Amo per ſervir) but 
they are not of an equal ſtrength with the two be- 
fore-mention'd, 
One can't comprehend the Meaning of this Art- 


he makes uſe of all forts of Diſſonance to expreſs 


*cords are hardly ſo ſweet and harmonious as his 
Diſcords. 


He'll make 

0 By the a * Swelling of ſo prodigious a Length, that 
they who are unacquainted with it can't 

chuſe but be offended at firſt to ſee him ſo. 


I believe they are two of the moſt Maſterly Airs 
that ever were Compos'd for the Theatre, Of the 


ful Harſhneſs in Muſick better, than by obſerving I 
ſome of the Recitative in Scarlatti's Cantata's, where 


the force of the Words, and afterwards Reſolves 
em ſo well that indeed the moſt beautiful Con- 


they'll 
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they'll think they can't ſufficiently admire 


him: He'll have Paſſages of ſuch an Ex- 


tent, as will perfectly confound his Audi- 


tors at firſt; and upon ſuch irregular Tones 
as ſhall inſtill a Terror as well as Surprize 


into the Audience, who will immediately 
conclude, that the whole Concert is de- 


generating into a dreadful Diſſonance, and 


betraying em by that means into a concern 


for the Muſick, which ſeems to be upon 
the brink of Ruin, he immediately recon- 


ciles *em by ſuch regular Cadences that 
evry one is ſurpriz'd to fee Harmony ri- 
ſing again in a manner out of Diſcord it 
ſelf, and owing its greateſt Beauties to 
_ thoſe Irregularities which ſeem'd to threa- 
ten it with Deſtruction. The Italian 
venture at cv'ry thing that is harſh, and 
out of the way, but then they do it like 
People that have a right to venture, and 
are ſure of Succeſs. Under a Notion of 
being the greateſt and moſt abſolute Ma- 
ſters of Muſick in the World, like Deſpo- 


tick Soveraigns, they diſpenſe with its 


| Rules in hardy but fortunate Sallies; they 
exert themſclyes aboye the Art, but hike 
Maſters of that Art, whoſe Laws they 
follow, or tranſgreſs at Pleaſure: they in- 
ſult the niceneſs of the Ear which others 
court, they defie and compel it; they maſter 
and Conquer it with Charms, which owe 


C their 


TB -- 
their irreſiſtible force to the Boldneſs of 
the adventurous Compoſer. 9 20 
Sometimes we meet with a Swelling, to 
which the firſt Notes of the Thorough-Baſe 
Jarr ſo harſhly, as the Ear is highly offend- 
ed with it; but the Baſe continuing to Play 
on, returns at laſt to the Swel/zyg with 
ſuch beautiful Interyals, that we quickly 


\ 


diſcover the Compoſer's Deſign in the 


choice of thoſe Diſcords, was to give the 

Hearer a more true and perfect Reliſh of 
the Raviſhing Notes that on a ſudden re- 
ſtore the whole Harmony. 2 Me rene 


Let a Frenchman be ſet to Sing one of 
_ theſe Diſſonances, and he'll want Courage 
enough to ſupport it with that Reſolution 
_ wherewith it muſt be ſuſtain d to make it 
ſucceed; his Ear being accuſtom'd to the 
moſt ſoft and natural Interyals, is ſtartled 
at ſuch an Irregularity; he Trembles and is 


in a Sweat whilſt he attempts to Sing it; 


(13) whereas the Italiaus, who are in- 


nur d from their Youth to theſe Diſſonan- 


3 


(13) How familiar Muſick is to the 1zalians, may 
clearly be ſeen here in London, without going into 


Italy tor a Proof of it, I mean in the Perſon of the | 


famous Cavaliers Nicolina di Napoli, who with his 
moſt charming Voice, and. that great Uſe and 


Skill he hath in Muſick, never Sings but he capti- 


vates his Audience, and ſometimes Lanches out 
TO NE e e into 
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of what they undertake. 


mY E 


ces, Sing the moſt irregular Notes with the 


ſame afſurance they wou'd the moſt Beau- 
tiful, and perform ey'ry thing with a Con- 


fidence that ſecures em of Succeſs. 


| Muſick is beeome exceeding common in 


Italy; the Italiaus Sing from their Cradles, 
they Sing at all Times and Places; a Natural 


Uniform Song is too vulgar for their 


Ears. Such Airs are to them like Things 
taſteleſs, and decay d: If you would hit 


their Palat, you muſt regale it with Va- 
riety, and be continually paſſing from one 


Key to another, though you venture at 


the moſt uncommon, and unnatural Paſ- 


ages : Without this you'll be unable to 
on. But to be more particular, 


 Asthe1talians are naturally much more 


brisk than the French, lo are they more 
{ſenſible of the Paſſions, and conlequent- | 


ww 


— 


into ſuch Diviſions, and Swellings, as one wou'd 


think it impoſſible for him to get clear again; and 
yet, after having held the Audience in ſome Suſ- 
| Pence, he jchanges the Concern they had for 
the Muſick into ſo great a Pleaſure, that they 
are forced to vent the Oppreſſion they had re- 


ceiv'd from ſuch a Contrariety, in an Univerſal 


Applauſe. He is no leſs bold in the Performance, 


than Scarlatti is in the Compoſition ; but they both 
know their own Strength, and how to get clear 
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ly expreſs em more lively in all their Pro- 


ductions. (14) If a Storm, or Rage, is 


to be deſcrib'd in a Symphony, their 


Notes gives us ſo natural an Idea of it, 
that our Souls can hardly receive a ſtrong- 


er Impreſſion from the Reality than they 
do from the Deſcription; every thing is 
ſo brisk and piercing, ſo impetuous and 
affecting, that the Imagination, the Senſes, 
the Soul, and the Body it ſelf are all be- 
tray d into a general Tranſport ; tis im- 
poſſible not to be born down with the Ra- 
pidity of theſe Movements: A Sympho- 
ny of Furies ſhakes the Soul; it under- 
mines and overthrows it in ſpite of all its 


| (14) Of this kind is the Scene which MWicolini 
added to Pyrrhus and Demetrius, the laſt Time it 
was perform'd, and afterward ſung in his own 
_ Conſort. This Scene was compos'd by Scarlatti, 
in an Opera call'd Roſaura, perform'd at Rome on 


—— 


Capranica's Theatre, where Nicolini perform'd 


Roſaura's Part to the Admiration of all that ſaw 
him. This Scene, notwithſtanding its Excellent 
Muſick, wou'd have been eſteem'd as nothing, 
had it not been perform'd by one ſo perfect in the 
Art of Acting, as Nicolini is. By this we may 
make an Eſtimate of the Compoſer's Judgment, 
in fitting the Part for his Performer; and the Per- 
former is n» leſs to be admired in forcing an Ap- 
plauſe for that, which, had another perform'd it, 


would probably have fallen far ſhort of it. 


Care ; 


look like the ſame Man. SE 
2 7% 


Care; the (15) Artiſt himſelf, whilſt he 
is performing it, is ſeiz u with an unavoi- 
dable Agony, he tortures his Violin, he 

racks his Body; he is no longer Maſter 
of himſelf, but is gitated like one poſ- 

ſeſt with an irreſiſtable Motion. 
It, on the other fide, the Symphony is 
to expreſs a Calm and Tranquility, which 
requires a quite different Style, they how- 


ever execute it with an equal Succeſs: 


Here the Notes deſcend ſo low, that the 
Soul is ſwallow'd with 'em in the pro- 
found Abyſs. Every String of the Bow 
is of an infinite Length, ling'ring on a 
dying Sound, which decays gradually till 
at laſt it abſolutely expires. Their Sym- 
phonies of Sleep inſenſibly ſteal the Soul 
from the Body, and ſo ſuſpend its Facul- 
ties, and Operations, that being bound 
up as it were in the Harmony, that en- 
tirely poſſeſſes and enchants it, it's as dead 
to every thing elſe, as if all its Powers 
were captivated by a real Sleep.  _ 


(15) J never met with any Man that ſuffer'd 

his Paſſions to hurry him away ſo much, whilſt 
he was playing on the Violin, as the famous Ar- 

cangelo Corelli; whoſe Eyes will ſometimes turn 
as red as Fire ; his Countenance will be diſtorted, 
his Eye-Balls roll as in an Agony, and he gives in 
ſo much to what he is doing that he doth not 


(221 
In ſhort, as for the Conformity of the 
Air with the Senſe of the Words, I ne- 


ver heard any Symphony comparable to 


that which was perform'd at Rome in (16) 
the Oratory of St. Jerome of Charity, on 


St. Martin's Day in the Year 1697, upon 


theſe two Words Mille Saetie. The Air 


conſiſted of diſ-jointed Notes, like thoſe = 
in a Jigg, which gave the Soul a lively 
Impreſſion of an Arrow; and that wrought 
ſo effectually upon the Imagination, that 
every Violin appcar'd to be a Bow, and 


their Bows were like ſo many flying Ar- 


rows, darting their pointed Heads upon 
1 every Pare ot the Symphony. Nothing 


can be more maſterly, or more happily 


_ exprels*d. (17) So that be their Airs 
either of a ſprightly or gentle Style, let 


— 


2 


6 And yet the beſt Entertainments are not 


to be met with in this Place, in reſpect either of 
the Muſick or the Singers. Here ſome Scripture 
Stories, ſet to Muſick, are perform'd every Holy- 


:  Day+Night, from All- Saints to Eaſter : A laudable 
Inſtitution, deſign'd to reſtrain the Populace from 


more guilty Diverſions. 


Place ſome Examples of the ſeveral different Sorts 


of Italian Airs, as they are diſtinguiſh'd by the 


Author; that is, into Brisk lively Airs, Tender 
Airs, Impetuous Airs, Languiſhing Airs, and 


ſuch. 


(17) It will not be improper to inſert in this | 


| [23] 3 
9 em be impetuous or languiſhing 3 in all 
theſe the Italiaus are equally preferrable 
to the French: But there is one thing be- 
 yond 


— 


ſuch as are Tender and lively at the Tine, as that | 
4 by him mentioned, Mai non ſi vedde ancor. But 
9 that the Reader may have a more familiar View of 


*em, I'Il make Choice only of the Airs in Camilla, 5 
and Pyrrhus and Demetrius, | 


Brist lively Airs. | 
Fortune, ever known to vary, G c. 15 1 5 — 
Amore M infiamma co! Lampo, &c. 1 

Love and Ambition ſtrive, Cc. e HEN 
Chi cede al furore di telle, &c. 1 Ce 1 5 

SCEE 

Angers for War declaring, ce. 5 g ö 
Sento pi doler il vento, Sec. 3 
= Too lovely cruel Fair, GC. 18 
| 1 Nature ſtrives t' e oppoſe oc. 8 | | 
i 7 2 the Gs FI felle, & c. . = i 
Corri o ſole per pieta, & | 
For me Love has decreed her, Sc. 1 
Per te Cara nel petto, &c. : 2 


ls Tender „ „ 1 
since you from Death thus fave me. £5 i 
1 Camil. 

Charming Fair, GC. 
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5 „„ 
yond all this, which neither the French, 


nor any other Nation, beſides themſelves, 
in the World, ever an ntatt for they 


* 3 * 
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et... ctr 


In vain I * from Sorrow, c. N 
No Love was ever known, Goc. 
Around her ſee Cupid his, & . 1 


. The Floods ſhallquit the Ocean, &c. | 
' Dangers every way ſurround me. G 
Ceaſe cruel Tyrannizing, c. 


; Fient o Sono, &c. = I 
S ha pieta del mio dolore, &c. 
Se non foſſe la Sperausa, beg; - 
Gentle Sighs, &c. * 
J 


— 
ü © 


Thus with Thirſt my Soul erpiring. e. 


Pin Cara, cara del core, &c. 
Suſſurrandei <effirerto, &c. F 


Impetuous A Airs. | 


1 Revenge I ſummon, &. 
Love and Ambition, &c. 
Let the Lightning flaſking, che. 


I feel my doubtful Mind, Oe 
No Forces ſhall ſcare me, & 
Son guerriero ſon amante, &c. 


Hinds, : 


Pyrrbus. 


1 Welcome Sorrow, Death attending, c. 
bee the juſt Gods of Innocence, GC. 


1251 


will ſometimes unite in a moſt ſurprizing 
Manner, the Tender with the Sprightly, 
as may be inſtanced in that celebrated Air, 


That which Love denies me, G c. 1 
¶ Ingannaſti, O Crudo Igrato, &, 

Barbarous! Inſolent! & c. rler 
Ungrateful Traitor go, & c. * 

Furie dell Erebo, &c. ER 


 Langaiſhing Ai Irs. 


| Camil. 


Ungrateful you fly me Cc. 


Tortorella che Reſta ſala, dec. 1 
My Sorrows unrelenting, —. | 
Dammi 0 prendi ò caro almen, ccc. 
Veder parmi un Ombra Nera, &c. q P yrrhus. | 1 
Strike deep and kill a hopeleſs Lover, & c. 1 
E quando o Cruda ſorte, Cs 
Germano, 8 rs 


Airs that are Tender and Livelya at the ſame N : 
time. 75 


Mai non Fm; vide ancor, &, 

I love, but dare not, c. 

In vain are Sighs to move us, Cc. 
Fer te gia ſents i in petto, G. 


your 
Amil. 


L Pyrrhus. 
Mas 
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8 
Mai non ſi vidde ancor piu bella fedelta, &c. 
which is the ſofteſt and moſt tender of 
any in the World, and yet its Symphony 
is as lively, and piecrcing as ever was 
compoſed: Theſe different Characters PF 
are they able to unite ſo! artfully, that, 15 
far from deſtroying a Contrary by its 
_ Contrary, they make the one ſerve to * 
CCC 2 oe nh” 
Blut if we now proceed from the ſim- 
ple Airs to a Conſideration of thoſe Pie- 
ces that conſiſt of ſeveral Parts, we there 
ſhall find the mighty Advantages the 1ta- 
ans have over the French. | neyer met 
with a Maſter in France, but what agreed, 
that the [talians knew much better how - 
to turn, and vary a Trio than the French. 
Among us the firſt upper Part is gene- 
rally beautiful enough ; bur then the 
ſecond uſually deſcends too low to de- 
ſerve our Attention. In 7;a/y the up- 
per Parts are generally three or four f 
Notes higher than in France; ſo that their 1 
Seconds are high enough to have as much 
Beauty as the very Firſt wit:ii. us. Be- = 
ſides, all their three Parts are fo equally 1 
good, that it is often difficult to find = 
which is the Subject. Lully has compo- 
ſed ſome after this manner, but they are 
few in Number, whereas we hardly meet 
with any in Italy that are otherwiſe. A . 
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But in Compoſitions conſiſting of more 


Parts than three, the Advantages of the 
Italian Maſters will ſtill appear greater. 


In France it's ſufficient if the Subject be 


beautiful, we very rarely find that the Parts 
which accompany it are ſo muchas cohe- 
rent: We have ſome Thorough-Baſesin- 
deed which are good Grounds ; and which, 
for that Reaſon, are highly extoll'd by 
us: But where this happens the upper 
Parts grow very poor, they give way to 
the Baſe, which then becomes the Sub- 
ject. As for the Accompaniments of the 
Violin, they are for the moſt part nothing 
but ſingle Strokes of the Bow, heard by 
Intervals, without any uniform coherent 
_ Muſick, ſerving only to expreſs, from 
time to time, a few Accords, Whereas 
in {taly, the firſt and ſecond upper Part, 
the Thorough-Baſe, and all the other Parts 
that concur to the Compoſition of the 
fulleſt Pieces, are equally finiſnd. The 
Parts for the Violins are uſually as beauti- 
ful as the Air it ſelf: So that after we 
have deen entertain'd with ſomething ve- 
ry charming in the Air, we are inſenſibly 
captivated by the Parts that accompany it, 
which are equally engaging, and make us 
quit the Subject to liſten to them: Every 
thing is ſo exactly beautiful, that its difficult 


to find out the principal Part. Sometimes 


the 
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the Thorough-Baſe lays ſo faſt hold of 
our Ear, that in liſt'ning to it we for- 
get the Subjeck; at other times the Sub- 
ject is ſo inſinuating, that we no longer 
regard the Baſe, when all on a ſudden the 
Violins become ſo raviſhing, that we 
mind neither the Baſe, nor the Subject. 
ITis too much for one Soul to taſt the 
ſeyeral Beauties of ſo many Parts: She 
muſt multiply her ſelf before ſhe can 
reliſh and digeſt three or four Delights at 
once, which are all beautiful alike ; tis 
Tranſport, Inchantment, and extaſie of 
Pleaſure; her Faculties are upon ſo great 
a Stretch, ſhe's forced to caſe her ſelf by 
Exclamations; ſhe waits impatiently for 
the End of the Air, that ſhe may have a 
breathing room; (18) ſhe ſometimes finds 
it impoſſible to wait ſo long, and then the 
. CCC 


(8) Though the Applauſe NVicolino Grimaldi 
has deſervedly receiv'd at London for his perform- 
ing the Part of Pyrrhus, be extraordinary, yet it 
is far ſhort of what he has met with in Rome, 
Venice, &c. Which is not to be wonder'd at, 
when we conſider the Engli ſh are not yet thorough- 
ly acquainted with the Beauties of the Italian Mu- 
fick, and the force of their Words, and conſe- 
quently they can't be proper Judges of the Acti- 
on that is apply'd to thoſe Words: Beſides, the 
Exgliſh Stage is not accuſtom'd to ſuch Acclama- 
2185 3 tions, 


? | 29 ] 8 
| Muſick is interrupted by an univerſal Ap- . 
5 plauſe. Theſe are the daily Effects of the 
Italian Compoſition, which every one that 
nas been in 1raly can abundantly teſtifie; 
Pe ſmect with the like in no other Nati- 
1 on whatſoever: They are Beauties im- 
# prov'd to ſuch a Degree of Excellence, 
* as not to be reach'd by the Imaginati- 
on, till maſter'd by the Underſtanding; 
and when they are underſtood our Ima- 
ginations can form nothing beyond 'em. 
(19) To conclude, the Italians are inex- 
hauſtible in their Productions of ſuch Pieces 
as are Compos'd of ſeveral Parts, in which 
on the other fide the French are extreamly 
tions, whichare the Effects of Madneſs more than 
Pleaſure, It is to be obſerv'd, that Nicolino is 
„ bin Tal - nee Ret 
(19) Aleſſandro Scarlatti is a Prodigy of Mu- 
fick, his Head is a perfect Magazine. Beſides near | 
2 hundred Opera's that he has Compos'd for the | 
Stage, he has ſer an infinite number of * Oratorio's, 4 
 Cantata's and Serenades to Muſick; and that with of Sacro 
ſuch an incredible quickneſs, that it's impoſſible Hiſtory |} 
for any opiſt to write ſo faſt as he Compoſeth, compel 
and yet he varies ſo much in his Style, that ev'ry four 74 
New Opera ſeems the Work of ſome new Com "7 
ſer, but then his Genius is ſo copious that it's ne- 
ver to be tired or exhauſted, We ſhou'd not 
imagine them to be his, was it not for a certain | 
Sublimity in his Deſign, which diſtinguiſhes him 
3 from all the reſt of the World beſides, and appears 
45 even in his moſt trivial Compoſitions 
B e SINE es limited 
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limited. In France the Compoſer thinks 
he has done his Buſineſs, if he can diver- 
ſifie the Subject; as for the Accompani- 
ments, you find nothing like it in them; 
they are all upon the ſame Chords, the 
ſame Cadence, where you ſee all at once, 
| without any Variety or Surprize. The 
French Compoſers ſteal from one another, 
or Copy from their own Works, ſo that 
all their Compoſitions are much alike. 
| Whereas the Italian Invention is infinite, 
| both for the Quantity, and Diverſity of 
| Their Airs; the number of em may mo- 
_ deftly be ſaid to be without Number; and 
yer it will be very difficult to find two 
among em all that are alike. We are dai- 
ly admiring Lulliy's fertile Genius in the 
Compoſition of ſo many beautiful different 
Airs. France never produced a Maſter that 
had a Talent like him; this I'm ſure no 
one wall contradict, and this is all I deſire, 
to make it appear how much the Italians 
are ſuperior to the French, both for the 
Invention, and Compoſitions for, inſhort, 
this great Man, whoſe Works we ſect in 


Competition with thoſe of the greateſt 4 
Maſters in Italy, was himſelf an Italiang. 
He has excell'd all our Muſicians in the 3 


Opinion of the French themſelves. To 
_ eſtabliſh therefore an Equality between the 
two Nations, we ought to produce ſome 
32 er hs French- 
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Frenchman, who has in the ſame manner 
excell'd the greateſt Maſters in Italy, and 


that by the Confeſſion of the Italians them- 
ſelves; but this is an Inſtance we have not 
yet been able to produce. Beſides, Lully 


is the only Man ever appear'd in France 


with a Genius ſo ſuperior for Muſick; 
whereas (20) Italy abounds in * 
e een 


: 7 o) Among the ancient Compoſers of Church 
Muſick, beſides Cariſſimi, we may add, Oratio 


Benevoli, and Franciſco Foggia, and one more anci- 
ent than either, Paleſtrina, who was the Inventor of 


a Style in Muſick, call'd from his own Name, alla 


Paleſtrina, or rather 4 Capella, being the only Style 
ſuffer'd to be perform'd in the Pope's Chappel, a 
Style which none but Paleſtrina cou'd Invent, ſo 


none but Foggia has been ever able to Copy after 
him. Theſe Compoſitions conſiſt of four or five 


Parts. Oratio Benevoli was the Author of four 
Chorus's, or ſixteen real Parts, every Chorus con- 
ſiſting of four Parts each. This Benevoli has been 
ſo far from being excell'd by any Maſters ſince, 


that no one hitherto has been able to Rival him. 
Cariſſimis Excellence las in Compoſitions of two 
Chorus's, or eight Parts, as likewiſe for Chamber 


Songs accommodated to the guſt of the Age he 


lived in. 


Franciſco Foggia has moreover Compos'd Excel- 
lent Church Muſick of four or five Parts, in the 
ſame Style with Paleſtrina, and has even excell'd 
him. Among the Moderns, we find Colonna, and 
Perti at Bologna, Legrenai at Venice, Franciſco 


Graſſi, 
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Tos Baſſani and Albinoni, &c. 


ae 


the worſt of which may be compar'd to 
him; they are to be found at Rome, Na- 


ples, F. lorence, Venice, Bolognia, Milan, 


and Turin, in which Places there has been 


a long Succeſſion of them. They have 


had their Luigi, their Cariſſimi, their Me- 
ani, and their Legrengi; to theſe Succeed- 
5 ed cheir Buononcint, their Corelh, and their 


Graff ;, call d Sabres, 8 Pitons, My Melani at 


Rome, Baſſani at Ferrara, with ſeveral others. 


For the Opera and Cantata's, the firſt were 
Lnigi Roſſi, Ceſti, and Cariſſimi ; after them Celans; 
Stradella, and Pier Simone Auguſtini, who have 
been Excellent in their Style, and ſomething more 
Modern than the firſt, and whoſe Works abound 
with many things worthily to be admir' e. 
After them, and to give the laſt Hand to the 5 
Perfection of Italian Muſick for Opera's and Can- 
tata's, ſucceeded the abovemention'd Scarlatti, the 
firſt Inventor of the Songs accompanied by the 
Violin alone, and other Compoſitions very much 
to be commended. Pollaroli the Venetian inven- 
ted the Uniſon Arietto's, which Invention has been 
followed by the moſt celebrated Compoſers, and is 
at preſent one of the greateſt Beauties in the Italian 
Opera's. To thoſe may be added Perti, Bononcini, 
Gaſparini, and many more Who are much 1 in Vogue | 


in Italy. 
For the en we may boldly fay Corelli 


has ſet a Pattern to all the World, there being not 
one of his that is Printed but 8 is Excellent in 


its kind. After him may be mention d Baldaſſi lui, 
Baſſ: ani, 


2 Dookie be. 
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Baſſani, who are ſtill Living, and Charth 
all Europe with their Excellent Productions. 
The firſt ſeem'd to have rob'd the Art of 
all her Beauties; and yet thoſe that fol- 
loyd have at leaſt Rivall'd 'em in an 
Is infinite number of Works of a Stamp per- 
fectly New; they grow up there ev'ry 
Day, and ſeem to claim the Laurel from 
their Predeceſſors; they are Flouriſhing in 
all Parts of Italy, whereas in France, a 
Maſter like one of them, is lookt on as a 
Phenix; the whole Realm has been able 
to produce but one in an Age, and 'tis to 
be fear'd, no Age hereaftcr will ever be 
able to ſupply the Loſs of Luly, Tis 
therefore undeniably evident, that the Ita- 
lian Genius for Mulick is incomparably 
preferable to that of the French. | 
We have had no Maſterly Compoliti- 
ons in France ſince Lullh's Death, ſo that 
all true Lovers of Muſick muſt deſpair of 
any New Entertainments among us; but 
if they take the Pains to go into Italy, 11 
anſwer for 'em, let their Heads be never 
ſo full of the French Compolitions they II 
renounce em all that they may have room 
enough for the Italian Airs, which bar 
not the leaſt reſemblance to thoſe in 
France, tho? this is an A ſſertion no one 
can rightly comprehend, that has not 
; been in laly; for the French have no | 
. Notion LO 
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Notion of anything fine in Muſick that doth 
not reſemble ſome of their Fayorite Airs. 

Theſe are the Adyantages the 1ralians 


2 have over the French, in Point of Mufick ge- 


nerally conſfider'd. Let us now Examine 
wherein they excel em in Relation to the 


Opera's. And that ſome Order may be ob- 
ſerv'd in the Examination of ſo many things 
as concur to the forming an Opera, I think 
it proper to begin firſt with the Muſick, 


in which ſome judgment of the Recitative 


and Symphony is firſt to be made before 
we deſcend to the Singers themſelves, who 
are to be conſider'd in a twofold Senſe, as 
Muſicians, and Actors; the Inſtruments, 
and choſe, that touch them; the Decorati- 
ons and Machines will likewiſe require a 
Place in this Examination. r 
(21) There is no weak Part in any of 
the Italian Opera's, where no Scene is pre- 


ferable to the reſt for its peculiar Beauties; 


all the Songs are of an equal force, and 


„36 — 


r 


21) The Italian Compolers take care to end every 
Scene with ſome particular Beauties, and when any 
conſiderable Actor is to go off, he concludes with 
{ome Air that is ſure to pleaſe: Beſides this, they 
end each Act with ſome full loud Song to leave an 
Impreſſion upon the Audience, and draw em into 
2 Commendation of the Opera, as in Camilla, Mai 


non ſe vede oncor, which ends the firſt Act, and che 
cede al furore; which concludes the ſecond, = 


arc 
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are ſure to be Crown'd with Applauſe; 
whereas in our Opera's, there are 1 know 


not how many languiſhing Scenes, and in- 
ſipid Airs, with which no body can be 


pleas'd, or diverted. 


73 (22) It muſt be confeſs'd that our Re- 


citative is much better than that of the 


Italians, which is too cloſe and ſimple; 
it's the fame throughout, and can't proper- 
ly be calld Singing. Their Recitative is 
little better than downright ſpeaking, 
without any Inflexion, or Modulation 1 


the Voice; and yet there is this to be ad- 


mired in it, the Parts that accompany this 


(22) The Italian Reci ative is a Piece of Compo- 
ſition hardly ever to be comprehended by Strangers, 


and yet they that underſtand it reckon it the great - 
eſt Beauty in Muſick, and I believe they are right, 


conſidering how much Art and Knowledge is ne- 


ceſſary for the Compoſing, Play ing, and Singing 
it. This Compoſition admits of the boldeſt 
Flights. Were it not for the Recitative, the great 
number of Airs hudled together wou'd ſoon 
cloy the Audience, and the Beauty of one wou'd 


be loſt in that of the other immediately following, 
"Tis a Fault inſufferable in the French Opera's, that 
there is ſo little difference between their Recitative 


(if it may be call'd by that Name) and their Aria's, 
which can hardly be diſtinguiſh'd one from the 
other. Signor Nicolino is moſt remarkable for 
the Recitative; next to him is Signor Valentini, 
and thoſe that endeavour to imitate em are to be 


commended, though they can't arrive at their Per- 


ketion, | 3 1 | Pſal- 


— Fw rr Cy 
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r 

Pſalmody are incomparable, for they have 
ſuch an extraordinary Genius for Conn: 
poſition, that they know how to adapt 9 
charming Concords, even to a Voice that wu 
do's little more than Speak; a thing to be 7 
met with in no other Part of the World 3 


ä 5 
223) What has been ſaid of their Mu- 
ſick in general, with regard to ours, will 

be of equal force, if we conſider their 
Symphony in particular, The Symphony 

in our Opera's is frequently poor and tire- 
ſome, whereas in Itah it's equally full and 

J 8 

(24) Lobſerv'd in the beginning of this 

Parallel how much we had the Advantage 1 

. | | 1 On Over 5 
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(23) Bononcini's Inſtrumental Muſick, that ac- | 
companies the Voice, is as much Superior to Scar- 


| latti's, as Scarlatti's Vocal Muſick is Superior to 
| Bononcini's, ſo that they are both Excellent in their 
| Way, and may be leo d on as the greateſt Ma- 
ſters in the World in their different Characters. 


| (24) Italy do's not want thoſe Baſes, particular- 

Ivy at Rome, where great Numbers come to be pre- 
| ferr'd in the Pope's Chappel, in which the Pitch 
I being almoſt two Notes lower than at Venice, they 
3 that Sing the Counter-tenor elſewhere, perform the _ 
Pets upper Part in the Chappel, and conſequently the 
> Tenor becomes the Counter-tenor, and the Bary- 
tone, the Tenor; fo that the Baſe it {elf muſt of 
n:ceſlity be very dcep to reach ard expreſs thoſe 
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over the Italians in our Baſes, fo common 


with us, and fo rare to be found in Itauy; 
but how ſmall is this in compariſon to the 


Bencfit their Opera's receive from their 
Caſtrati, who abound without Number 


among them, whereas there is not one to 


be found in all France. Our Womens 


Voices are indeed as ſoft and agrecable as 
are thoſe of their Caftrati, but then they 


are far from being either ſo ſtrong, or 


lively. No Man or Woman in the World 
can boaſt of a Voice like Theirs, they are 
clear, they are moving, and affect the 


Sometimes you hear a Symphony ſo 
charming, that you think nothing in Mu- 
ſick can exceed it, till on a ſudden you 
perceive it was deſign'd only to accom- 
pany a more charming Air, Sung by one 
of theſe Caſtrati, who with a Voice the 
moſt clear, and at the ſame time equally 
ſoft, pierces the Symphony, and tops all 
the Inſtruments with an agreeableneſs 


— 
ER. 


low Notes. Theſe Baſcs are peculiar to the 
Churches, being very improper for the Theatre, 
where inſtead of becoming the Part of an Hero, 
they wou'd ſet the Audience a Laughing, When- 
ever they are uſed, tis in the Month of a Magician, 

a Gyart, or a Devil, ſuch as Pluto, Charon, Bel- 

ys 2 
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which they that hear it may conceive, but 


will never be able to deſcribe. 
Theſe Pipes of Theirs, reſemble that 
of the Nightingale ; Their long-winded 


Throats draw you in a manner out of your 
Depth, and make you loſe your Breath: 


"They'll execute Paſſages of I know not how 


many Bars together, they'll have Eccho's 
on the ſame Paſſages, and Swellngs of a 
prodigious Length, and then with a chuc- 
| kle in the Throat exactly like that of a 
| Nightingale, they'll conclude with Caden- 
ces of an equal Length, and all this in the 


ſame Breath. 
Add to this, that theſe ſoft, theſe charm- 


ing Voices acquire new Charms, by be- 
ing in the Mouth of a Lover; what can 
be more affecting than the Expreſſions of 
their Sufferings in ſuch tender paſſionate 
Notes; in this the Italian Lovers have a 


very great Advantage over ours, whoſe 


hoarſe Maſculine Voices ill agree with the 

fine ſoft things they are to ſay to their Mi- 
ſtreſſes. Beſides, the Italian Voices being 
equally ſtrong as they are ſoft, we hear all 

they Sing very diſtinctly, whereas half of it 


is loſt upon our Theatre unleſs we ſit cloſe 


to the Stage, or haye the Spirit of Divina- 
tion. Our Upper Parts are uſually Per- 


form'd by Girls, that have neither Lungs 


nor Wind; whereas the ſame Parts in 


Hal 


Italy are always Perform'd by Men, whoſe 
firm piercing Voices are to be hcard clear, 
ly in the largeſt Theatres whithour loſing 


%  aSyllable, fit where you will 
"* Bur the greateſt Advantage the Italians 
receive from theſe Caſtrati, is, that their 
Voices hold good tor thirty or forty Years 
together; (25) whereas our Women be- 


Aa. . — ; . . — 3 
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(25) I can't agree that Womens Voices are 
more ſubject to change than thoſe of the Caſtrati; 
ris true, that ſome of theirs will laſt till they are 

ſixty or ſeventy Ycars old, as G:o/eppe Feae's at 
Rome, and that a Woman may loſe hers by that 
vi time ſhe comes to forty or fifty, but as it's cer- 
— tain that there are few Inſtances to be given 
of ſuch Caſtrari as have preſerv'd their Voices 
1o long, ſo are there ſome Women that have held 
theirs longer; for which Reaſon I believe the 
Advantage in this reſpe& is equal on both ſides. 
J think it not improper to obſerve in this Place, 
what it is that conduces moſt to the ſpoiling of 
| a gaod Voice, and to adviſe ſuch as are deſirous to A 
preſerve theirs to abſtain from all ſorts of diſorders "5, 
ly living that may prejudice their Health, but 
above all, they ought to avoid Incontinency, there 
being nothing that ſpoils the Organs of the Voice 
wmaore than the frequent acts of Love; this eſpeci- 
of ally is more prejudicial to the Women, it not only 
ſuwbjecting em to the hazards that are equally inct- 
= dent to both Sexes, but expoſes em to the Fateigues 
of Childbearing, than which nothing can be more yo 
— pernicious to a good Voice. þ 
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3 gin to loſe the Beauty of Theirs at ten or 


twelve Years end: ſo that an Actreſs is 


hardly form'd for the Stage before. ſhe 
loſes her Voice, and another muſt be taken 
to ſupply her place, who being a Stranger 
to the Theatre, will at leaſt be out in the 
Action if ſhe comes off tolerably well in 
the Singing, and won't be fit to Perform 
any conſiderable Parts under five or fix 
Years Practice. We think it a mighty 
matter in France, if we can brag of five 
or ſix good Voices among thirty or forty 
Actors and Actreſſes that are employ'd in 


the Opera. In Italy they are almoſt all 


of equal Merit, they ſeldom make uſe of MM 
indifferent Voices where there is ſo greaet 
a Variety of good ones. bs 
As for the Actors, they muſt be ok. 


der d, either as Muſicians that have a Part 


to Sing, or Players that are to Act on the 
Theatre; in both theſe Capacities, the 
French are e out-done by the La- 

lians. 
(26) In all our Opera? s, we have either 
ſome inſignificant Actor that out of 


Tune, 


(26) (# can't but ve in ae 8 that the 


Town bear well enough with an indifferent Actor. 

tho' there is a choice of better to be had out of 
the Country, and they allow em time ſufficient 
to improve themſelves on the Stage, Whereas in 


the Opera which has been but lately eſtabliſh'd 
among 
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Tune, or Time, or ſome ignorant AQreſs 


that Sings. falſe, and is cxcus d, either be- 
cauſe ſhe is not as yet thoroughly acquain- 


ted with the Stage; or elſe ſhe has no Voice, 


and then ſhe is Born with, becauſe ſhe 


has ſome other way of pleaſing the Yown, | 


and withal makes a handſome Figure. This 


never happens in Italy, where there is 


not a Voice, but what may very well be 


liked; they have neither Man or Wo- 
man but what perform their Parts ſo per- 
fectly well, that they are ſure to Charm an 


Audience by their agrecable manner of 
Singing tho' their Voices are not extraor- 


dinary; for Muſick is no where ſo well 
underſtood as in Italy; at which we arc 
not to wonder, when we conſider, that the 
Italians learn Muſick as we do to Read; 
they have Schools among 'em where their 
Children are taught to Sing as ſoon as ours 
learn their A. B. C. they are ſent thither 


_ among us, and which conſiſting for the moſt part 5 
of Strangers, hard to be got, the Audience are 


apt to diſencourage the middling Perfo mers that 
ſtand moſt in need of their Indulgence; which 


makes me believe, that if the Town doth not grow 


better natur d, it will be impoſſible for the Opera 


to ſubſiſt long among us; for in caſe Nicolino ſhou'd. 
miſcarry, either through Sickneſs or ſome other 
Accident, I know no one the Audience will ſuf- 


fer to perform his Part, and then farewell to the 


whilſt 


whilſt they are very Young, and continue 


have been taught to Sing with the ſame. 4 
Judgment and Facility: To Sing at Sight, 2 
with them, is no more than to Read ſo 


it, they are bound always co be Scholars. 
When any New Piece is to be Preſented 
in France, our Singers are forc'd to Con it 
cover and over before they can make them 
ſelves Perfect: How many times muſt we 
Practice an Opera before it's fit to be Per- 
form'd; this Man begins too ſoon, that 


ther out of Time; (27) in the mean while 
(27) Some Vears ſince the Maſter of the Muſick 1 

in the Opera at Paris, nad an Elboe Chair and Deck / 

plac'd on the Stage, where, with the Score in one 2 
a Table put there for that purpoſe, ſo loud, that 


Purpoſe to be heard by the Performer. By de- 


the Muſick Room, where the Compoſer beats the 


EF 


there for nine or ten Years, ſo that by 
that time our Children are able to Read 2 
true, and without any Heſitation, Theirs 1 


with us. The Italians Study Mulick once 
for all, and aitain it to the greateſt Per- 
fection; the French learn it by halves, and 
fo making themſelvcs never Mafters of ß 


too {low; one Sings out of Tune, ano- 
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Hand, and a Stick in the other, he beat Time on "Va 


he made a greater Noiſe than the whole Band, on 
grees they . remov'd this Abuſe from the Stage to 


Time in the ſame manner, and as loud as ever. 
The fame was obſerv'd in London fix or ſeven Years 
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[43] 


| the Compoſer labours with Hand and 


Voice, and Screws his Body into a thouſand 
Contorſions, and finds all little enough to 
his Purpoſe. Whereas the Iralians are ſo 
Perfect, and if I may uſe the Expreſſion, ſo 
Infallible, that with them a whole Opera 


is Perform'd with the greateſt Exact neſs, 
without ſo much as beating Time, or know- 
ing who has the Direction of the Muſick. 
To this Exactneſs, they join all the Em- 
| belliſhments an Air is capable of; they run 
an hundred ſort of Diviſions in it; they in 


a manner Play with it, and teach their 


Throats to Echo in a Raviſhing manner, 
(28) whereas we hardly know what an 
5 | Echo in Muſick means. V e 


In 


.. 


ago; but ſince the Italian Maſters are come among 
us, and the Opera's have been introduced, the 
have put a ſtop to that ridiculous Cuſtom, which 
was Founded more upon an ill Habit than any Ne- 
ceſſity there was for it, as doing more harm than 


good; for the Opera's are better Perform'd now a 
without it than any Piece of Muſick was formerly; 
becauſe the Eye was too much Diſtracted, being 


obliged to mind the beating of the Meaſure, and 5 


the Score at the ſame time; beſides, it kept the 


Singer and the Player in too much Subjection, and 
fear of Errors, by which mears they were deprivd 
of that Liberty ſo abſolutely neceſſary to Muſick, 


and which gives a Strength and Spirit to the Notes. 

(28) The [taliansdon't make uſe of the Term Echo 
to expreſs what the Author ſeems to mean in this 
= 


ny 
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In their tender Airs they ſofren the Ks 
; Voice inſenſibly, and at laſt let it dye out- 9 
q right: Theſe are Beauties of the greateſt BM 
| Nicety ; a Nicety, not only unknown to, 
but impracticable by the French, whoſe 7 


| upper Parts are fo weak, that when they 1 
come to ſoften em, they are quite ſmo- E 
ther'd, and you hear no more of em. 
However, theſe Echo's, theſe Abatements 
of the Voice add ſuch a Grace to the Ita- 
lian Airs, that very often the Compoſer * 
himſelf finds em more charming in the 
Mouth of the Singer, than they were at 'Þ 


firſt in his own Imagination: And in this F: 
the Talian Opera's have a double Advan- 43 
tage over the French; ſince that which 


makes em better Singers makes em alſo 
better Actors: For playing, as it were 
with the Muſick, and ſinging exactly true, 
without ebliging themſelves to attend ei- 
ther the Perſon that beats the Time, or 
any thing elle, they have full leiſure to ad- 


e . 
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Place, and when he Gaith the French don't under- 

ſtand what the Word Echo means in Muſick, he 

might have added, that the Italian, themſelves are 
unacquainted with i it, for I am inform'd by ſome = 
5 Maſters of that Country, that their Diſtinctions are 
| , Porte, 6 * loud, and ſoft, or elſe a Swelling of the Voice, | 
bY calbd by them Meſſa di Voce. But I believe he 
expreſt himſelf in this manner to his Country men, 5 
as thinking they wou'd ſooner gueſs what he meant 8 
by Echo than Meſſe di Foce. ; 1 


e 
juſt themſelves to the Action; and having ä 
nothing elſe to do but to expreſs the Paſſions, 
6 | and compoſe their Carriage, they muſt cer- 
tainly act much better than the French, who 
being not ſuch thoro' Maſters of the Muſick, 
BS are wholy buſicd in the Performance. (29) 
have not one Man in all our Opera's fit 
to act a Lover, except Dumeny; but be- 
ſiides that he ſings very falſe, and has little 
or no skill in Muſick, his Voice is not 
comparable to that of the Caſtrati. If a 
principal Actreſs, (30) ſuch as /a Rochoix, 
VVV oy .-D. 
$f "1 (29) It is no wonder, if a ſupply for the Opera is 
ſo much eaſier to be found upon Occaſion in /raly, f 
1 than in France or England, ſince there is but one | 
b Opera-Houſe at Paris for all France, and but one at | 
1 London for all England; whereas there are no leſs than 
: 5 three in Rome, beſides private Conſorts : four or | — 
"BF five at Venice; one at Naples; one at Bologna; one | 
+ at Milan: Beſides which Leghorn, Pratolino, Par- f 
"45 ma, Placentia, Modena, Fano, Todi, Genoa, Turin, 
and ſeveral other Places have each one, where two 
or three new Opera's are perform'd every Tear: 
From whence it's neceſſary, that Italy muſt abound 
with an infinite number of Singers, Compoſers, 
Performers, Poets, and Painters, to ſupply ſo many 
Theatres ; and yet they often find it difficult to 
form a good Company: So that we are not to be 
ſurpriz'd if we perceive it hard to raiſe a good one 
in London, which as it is not contemptible, ſo 
will it in time grow much better it encohraged. 
(zo) I ſaw that Woman at Paris; ſhe was a 
good Figure enough, and had a tolerable Voice; 
5 MEE but 


V 
| ſhould ſtep a- ſide all France can't afford 
| another able to ſupply her Place: Where- 
as in Italy when one Actor or Actreſs is 
' - out of the Way, they have ten as good 
ready to ſucceed em; for all the Italians 
are born (31) Comedians, and are as good 
Actors, as they are Muſicians: Their old 
Women are incomparable Figures, and 
their Buffoons cxcell the beſt of the ſort 
we ever ſaw on our Stage. 

The Italians have this farther FOI 0 

tage over us, which is, that their Caſtrati !:! 
can act what Part they pleaſe, either a 
an or a 32) — as the Caſt 8 —_ 
-., me 1 


F 
"bur hen he was a 1 Afrrek, _ ſung in- 5 FI 
3 out of Tune. — 
(31) The Buffoon Parts are admirably well done 1 
in Italy. The firſt remarkable Actor this way was 
the late Pietro Paolo of Parma; but he has been 1 
 Infinitely out- done by Cavana, the moſt excellent 
in his Way this Age has produced. Signor Giu- 9 
lietto, and Signora Pollachina, act the Servants | 
Parts mighty well; and Fedriera makes an excel. 
lent old Woman; but theſe come far ſhort of ß 
Signora Marc haſina, who at preſent Acts the Cham 1 
ber-Maid, and old Woman with Cavana. .F 
(zi) We muſt obſerve here, that no Women 
are 7 fer'd to ſing on the Theatres at Rome or Duſ- 
| ſeldorp; nor were they allow'd at Vienna in the 
late Emperor's Time; ſo that all the Womens 
Parts are perform d in thoſe Places by the Caſtrati; 
among the chief of whom may be reckon'd Signor 
| Nicolini, 


eee eee 


Ares . - 
the Piece requires; for they are ſo us'd 
to perform Womens Parts, that no A- 
ctreſs in the World can do it better than 
they. Their Voice is as ſoft as a Wo- 
man's, and withall its much ftronger ; 
they are of a larger ſize than Women, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, and appear conſequently 
more Majcſtick : Nay, they uſually look 
handſomer on the Stage, than Women 
themſelves. Ferini, tor Example, who 
perform'd the Part of Haris, in the O- 
pera of (33) Themiſtocles at Rome, in the 


— ww 


 Nicolini, as I obſerv'd before; Maurini, who made 
ſo fi de a Figure in the Opera of Rederigo on the 1 
Theatre alla Pace at Rome, and Marc Antonio of 4 
Florence, who perform'd the Part of Aggripina in 
the Nerone infante, with ſome others, not worth — 
mentioning in this Place. JC 
(33) The Author mentions this Opera of The- 
miſtocles, where he ſaith Ferini perform'd the part f 
of Sibaris: Now upon Enquiry I'm inform'd for | 
certain, that Feriui never perform'd on any T hea = 
tre in Rome, but that of Tordinona; and that the 
Opera of Themiſtecles was never repreſented on 
that Theatre; fo that I believe the Author has 
either miſtaken or forgot the Name of the Opera. 
It will not be improper to obſerve in this Place that 
the Theatre of Tordinona conſiſted of ſeven Orders 
or Galleries one over another, and each Order was di- 
vided into 35 Boxes, which eaſily contain'd 12 Per- 
ſons each. The Stage was 184 Geometrical Feet 
long. This Theatre was ſilenced by Innocent XII. 
upon ſome Irregularities that had been committed in it. 
VVV Year 


* 


| „„ 
Vear 1685, is taller and more beautiful 
than Women commonly are: He had I 
know not what Air of Grandure, and 
Modeſty in his Countenance ; dreſt, as he 
was, like a Perſian Princeſs, with his 
Plume and Turban, he look'd like a 
real Queen, or Empreſs ; and probably 
no Woman in the World ever made a 
more beauriful Figure than he did in that 
_ Habit, Italy abounds with theſe People; 
 youſll find a great Choice of Actors and 
Actreſſes in every Town you come at. (34) 
Iſaw a Man at Rome whounderſtood Mu- 
ſick as well as the beſt of our Performers, 
and at the ſame time he was as good an 
Actor as our Harlequin or Raiſin, and 
yet, by Profeſſion, he was neither Singer 
nor Comedian : He was a Sollicitor, and 
quitted his Employment in the Carniyal- 
Time to perform a Part in the Opera; 
when that was done he return d again to 
his Buſineſs. It's therefore much eaſier, 
as we have made it appear, to perform an 
Opera in Italy than in France. 
The {zalians have, beſides all this, the 
ſame Advantage over us in reſpect of the 
Inſtruments, and the Performers, as they 


(34) The Lawyer, here mention'd, is call'd Pa |. 
cian, a Man well known at Rome: His Perfor- : 
mances on the Theatre are purely for his Pleaſure. 


have 


= . - 4 0 
have in regard of the Singers, and their 
Voices. Their Violins are mounted with 
Strings much larger than ours; their 

Bows are longer, and they can make their 

Inſtruments found as loud again as we do 
ours. The firſt time I heard our Band in 
the Opera, after my Return out of Italy, 
my Ears had been ſo uſed to the Loudneſs 


of the Italian Violins, that I thought ours 


had all been bridled. Their Arch-Lutes 
are as large again as our Theorbo's, and 
their Sound conſequently louder by half; 
their Baſe-Viols are as large again as the 
French, and all ours put together don't 
| ſound ſo loud in our Opera's, as two or 
three of thoſe Baſes do in Itahy: This is 
certainly an Inſtrument much wanted in 
France; tis the Baſis on which the Ita- 
Hans in a manner build the whole Con- 
ſort; tis a ſure Foundation equally firm, 
as it is deep and low; it has a full mel- 
low Sound, filling the Air with an agree- 
able Harmony, in a Sphere of Activity, 
extending it ſelf to the urmoſt Bounds of 
the moſt capacious Places: The Sound 
= of their Symphonies is wafted by the Air 
=, tothe Roof in their Churches, and even to 
the Skies in open Places: And for thoſe 
that play on theſe Inſtruments, we have 
very feẽ can come near em here in France. 
J have ſeen Children in Italy not above 
SG ra re Coen: * 
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' fourteen or fifteen Years old play the Baſe 
| or Treble admirably well in Symphonies 
| they never ſaw before, and in ſuch Sympho-. 
' _ mtesas would puzzle the beſt of our Maſters; 
and this they do often over the Shoulders 
of 2 or 3 others that ſtand between them 
and the. Score: Tis wonderful to ſee 
theſe Striplings with a ſide Look take off 
the moſt difficult Pieces at firſt Sight. 
They beat no time to the Bands in Italy, 
aä2kaand yet you never find 'em out in the 
Meaſure or the Tune. You muſt rum- 
mage all Paris to fit out a good Band, 
tis impoſſible to find two ſuch as that in 
the Opera: At Nome, which is not a tenth 
Part ſo populous as Paris, there are 
Hands enow to compoſe ſeven or eight 
Bands, e of Harpſichords, Vio- 
lins, and Theorbo's, equally good and 
perfect : But that which makes the Itali. 
an Bands infinitely preferable to thoſe in 
France, is, that the greateſt Maſters are 1 
not above performing in em. I have (3 3) 
ſeen Corelli, Paſquiniz and Gaetanz, play al! 
3 . ©.» koge- WM 
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. (z lt won't be improper in this Place to give 
the Reader a Liſt of the moſt remarkable Perform 
ers in /taly, together with the Singers, as we have 
done before of the Compoſers, Aſter which 
ſome mention ſhall be made of our Band here in 
London: And firſt for the Performers. 5 : 


chord, and Theotbo, or Arch-Lute , an 


— 
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together in the ſame Opera at Num-; and 


they are allow / d to be the greateſt Maſters 
in the World on the Violin, the . 
as 


reer 47 ©. Fo oY WES BET - 248 » 


The moſt famous Maſters for the Harpſichord 


are Bernardo Paſquini, and his Scholar Bernardo 
' Gaff, and Scarlatti at Rome; at Venice, Pollaroli, 


with ſeveral others, among whom is Scarlaiti's Son, 


calbd Scarlartino, the Prodigy of the Age. For 
the Violins at Rome are Archangello Corelu, his 


Scholar Matteo, and Antonio Montonari, with 


ſome others. At Florence, Martino Bitti; at Venice 
Siorgetto and Albinoni ; at Naples Giovan Carlo 
Cairo, and Petrillo, together with Giovan- Antonio 
Guidi, a Gendeſe, it preſent in Frauce; and the fa- 
mous Carlo Ambrogio Lanati at Milan, called il 
Gobbo- della Regina, who was here in England with 


Sifact, in the Reign of King James II. 
For the Violoncelli, Bononcini is indiſputably the 


firſt; Fiore at Turin, Gioſeppe Fachini at Bologna, 
and e Pippo Amadie are deſervedly to be 


For the Theorbo, the firſt of all was the lat 


Tudeſobino of Florence; bur Contini, who was two 
Years ſince here in London, has our-ſtripp'd him. 


For the Lute was the famous Gaetano at Rome; 


he dy'd young, but had no Rival in his Profeſ- 
ſion. At preſent the moſt remarkable are Petruc. 
cio and Dominico Sarao at Naples, with ſome o- 
thers: But the greateſt Prodigy in Nature, and 
the moſt ſurprizing Performer that ever was in the 
World was Galletti, who perſorm'd on the Cornet. 


Among the Singers the moſt famous was Siface, re- 
* N 95 mark- 


„ 5 
as ſuch they are generally paid 3 or 
4c0 Piſtoles a Piece, for a Month, or ſix 
Weeks at the moſt, This is the common 1 
Pay in-1taly, and this Encouragement isone 
Reaſon why they have more Maſters there 
than we have with us. We deſpiſe em 


1 


. 


markable for his fine Voice and Manner; he was kill' d 
4 about ren Years ſince between Bologna and Ferrara. 
Piſtochini was the firſt that ſung with a Guſlo, 
and peculiar Manner. in which he excell's, and 
Luigino his Scholar, who dyed about two Years | |. jos 
ago. Cortona was famous for Acting the Lovers 
Part, and Ballarino for that of a Tyrant. Buzz ©. 
leni was admirable for the Tenor Voice and his Man- 
ner; but all theſe are at preſent ſuper-annuated, 
ſo that we have none but Signor NVicolino, who is 
an Abſtract of them all, being an excellent and 
„ , IM 
For Women, Margheritina of Saxony ought firſftt 
to be ment iqned, though ſhe is at preſent out- ri 
vab'd by Bombace, Alignatta, and Barbarucciu, who 
have now leit the Stage, and their Places are ſup- 
; ply'd by the celebrated Diamantina, Santina Tilla, | 
- Checca, and ſome otherrr eee. 
Ihe fineſt Treble - Voices at preſent in nah, are 
Pauoluccio's famous Nephew in the Pope's Cha- 
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pel at Rome, the Sawoyard at Turin, v bo has left 7 
BM off ſinging, and the celebrated Matienccio at Rome. = 

Accoiding to my Promiſe, I muſt here make a 
brief mention cf {ome of the beſt Hands in the 
_ Bard of our Opera, being at preſent inferior to 
few in Italy, and ſome Hands would make it me 


3 
in France, as People of a mean Profeſſi- 
on: (36) In Ita they are eſteem'd as Men 
of Note and Diſtinction. There they raiſe 
1 very conſiderable Fortunes, whereas with 

us they get but a bare Lively hood: From 


0 


of the beſt in the World. For the Harpſichord 
= we have Mr. Dieupart, Mr. Pap«ſch, and Mr. Lul- 
> bLiet, For the Violins, Signor Claudio, Mr. Ban- 
niſter, and Mr. Corbett. For the Violoncello, Signor 
+ MNico. Haym, who brought the two Opera's of 
Camilla and Pyrrhys on the Stage; the laſt of 
which is moſt of his own Compoſition, For the 
Double- Baſe Signor Saggioni, and others, each of 

which has his particular Excellence: I believe we 
may find one or two in a whole Band better in 
Italy, but not ſo many ſo good together, 
636) The Eſteem Mufick meets with in Italy 
and Germany is extraordinary, as may be ſeen in 

thoſe who have been advanced by their Princes; 
of which ſome ſhort Inſtances ſhall be given. 
The Abbot Stephani, a very famous Compoſer 
of the Duetto's, arriv'd to be a Secretary of State 
to the Elector Palatine, and is at preſent preferr'd 
to a rich Biſhoprick in Germany, being equally 
Sgkill'd in Muſick, and the Belles Lettres. Cecchino de 
ʃeͤNlaſſimi, belonging to the Grand Prince of Tuſcany, 
did for many Years manage all the Affairs of that 

>* Houſe with great Prudence and Reputation. 

Signor Nicolino di Napoli, who is at preſent in 
the Opera here, was preferr'd to the Dignity of 
Cavaliero di St. Marco by the late Doge of Venice, 
not ſo much for his Singing as his Perſonal Merit. 
a r Mat- 
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as ſuch they ate generally paid 3 or 
4c0 Piſtoles a Piece, for a Month, or ſix 
Weeks at the moſt. This is the common 
Pay in Italy, and this Encouragement is one 
Reaſon why they have more Maſters there 
than we have with us. We deſpiſe 'em 
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markable for his fine Voice and Manner; he was kill'd 
about ten Years ſince between Bologna and Ferrara. 
 Piſtochini was the firſt that ſung with a Guſto, 
and peculiar Manner in which he excell'd, and 
Luigino his Scholar, who dycd about two Years | 
ago. Cortona was famous for Acting the Lovers 
Part, and Ballarino for that of a Tyrant. Buzz 
leni was admirable for the Tenor Voice and his Man- 
ner; but all theſe. are at preſent ſuper-annuated, 
ſo that we have none but Signor NVicolino, who is 
an Abſtract of them all, being an excellent and 
e,, ooo zfmoh, - 
For Women, Margheritina of Saxony ought firſt 
to be mentianed, though ſhe is at preſent out- ri- 
vab'd by Bombace, Aiguatta, and Barbarucciu, who 
have now leſt the Stage, and their Places are ſup- 
ply'd by the celebrated Diamantina, Santina Tilla, 
Checca, and ſome others. wt. 0 ths, 
The fineſt Treble-Voices at preſent in Hahn, are 
Panoluccio's famous Nephew in the Pope's Cha- 
pel at Rowe, the Savoyard at Turin, bo has left 
off ſinging, and the celebrated Matieuccio at Rome. 
According to my Promiſe, I muſt here make a 
brief mention cf {ome of the beſt Hands in the 
Band of our Opera, being at, preſent inferior to 
few in Italy, and ſome Hands would make it ** 5 
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in France, as People of a mean Profeſli- 
on: (36) In Italy they are eſteem'd as Men 
Ppof Note and Diſtinction. There they raiſe 
very conſiderable Fortunes, whereas with 
us they get but a bare Lively hood: From 


of the beſt in the World. For the Harpſichord 
we have Mr. Dieupart, Mr. Pap«ſch, and Mr. Lul- 
liet. For the Violins, Signor Claudio, Mr. Ban- 
niſter, and Mr. Corbett. For the Violoncello, Signor 
| Nico. Haym, who brought the two Opera's of 
'. Camilla and Pyrrhus on the Stage; the laſt of 
which is moſt of his own Compoſition. For the 
Double- Baſe Signor Saggioni, and others, each of 
which has his particular Excellence: I believe we 
may find one or two in a whole Band better in 
=  A4raly, but not fo many ſo good together. . 
836) The Eſteem Mufick meets with in Jtaly 
* and Germany is extraordinary, as may be ſeen in 
=. thoſe who have been advanced by their Princes; 
of which-ſome ſhort Inſtances ſhall be given. 
The Abbot Stephani, a very famous Compoſer 
of the Duetto's, arriv'd to be a Secretary of State 
to the Elector Palatine, and is at preſent preferr'd 
to a rich Biſhoprick in Germany, being equally 
kill'd in Muſick, and the Belles Lettres. Cecchino de 
Maſſimi, belonging to the Grand Prince of Tuſcany, 
did for many Years manage all the Affairs of that 
Houſe with great Prudence and Reputation” 
Signor Nicolino di Napoli, who is at preſent in 
the Opera here, was preferr'd to the Dignity of 
Cavaliero di St. Marco by the late Doge of Venice, 
not ſo much for his Singing as his Perſonal Merit. 
333 E z ; Mas. 
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ſick. The Singers in the Navone Square 


5 T4} 


hence it is, that ten times more People 
apply themſelves to Muſick in 1zaly than 


Frauce. Nothing is more common in 


Italy than 3 Singers, and Mu- 


at Nome, and thoſe on the Rialto at Ve. 


nice, which hold the ſame Rank there as 
our Ballad-Singers on Pontneuf do with 


us, will often join three or four in a Com- 


; chte Lt. late King of Spain, inſomuch that all Fa- 
Yours paſs'd through his Hands. 
Conte Calvi was created a Count by the late Duke 
of Parma, and had a great Eſtate with his Title; 
and was Chief Miniſter to that Prince. —— 
Signora Giorgina, after having been Favourite : 
to Queen Chrifing of Syeden, was firſt Lady = 
Honour to * the Vice-Queen of Naples; and at 
preſent enjoys the Title of Marchioneſs in Spain. 
Melani, a Compoſer at Rome, was Reſident to 


M Ans 
Ce . 


N . and one taking the Violin, another . 


— Dc 4 


eee of Naples was chief boi t to 


one of the German Electors. 


AMargaritina Sannicola was à great Favourite of 
4 the late Elector of Saxony, and made a principal 
Figure in that Court. 
Giulia Maſotti was much in Favour with the late 
: Emperor Leopold, 


Ballarino is in a great Bun of Favor with 


the preſent Emperor, who has likewiſe a juſt E- 
ſteem for Bononcini; they both receive very 


great Salaries, There are Rveral others might be 


 Inſtanc'd, who beſides their great Skill in Muſ cl 


are well ſeen? in the other Sciences, 


the 


[ 
: 


well as the Eye, even of t . 
curious in the Art; Proſpects of a prodi- 
gious Extent, in Spaces not thirty Foot 


(5s 


the Baſe, and a third a Theorbo, or 

Guittarre; with theſe Inſtruments they ll 
accompany their Voices ſo juſtly, that we 
ſeldom meet with much better Muſick in 


our French Conlorts he 

Io conclude all, the Italian Decora- 
tions and Machines are much better than 
ours; their Boxes are more magnificent; 
the Opening of the Stage higher, and 
more capacious; our Painting, compar'd 
to theirs, is no better than Dawbing; 
you'll find among their Decorations Sta- 
tues of Marble and Alabaſter, that may 
vye with the moſt celebrated Antiques 
in Rome; Palaces, Colonades, Galleries, 


and Sketches of Architecture, ſuperior 


in Grandure and 45 eee all the 


Buildings in the World ; Pieces of Per- 


- 


ive that deceive the Judgment, as 


deep; nay, they often repreſent on the 


Stage the lofty Edifices of the ancient 


Romans, of which only the Remains are 


now to be ſeen; ſuchas the (37) Colaſſus 


which 


— * 1 3 * 


(37) The Coloſſas the Author mentions was 
painted by Father Pox⁊i the Jeſuit, who, as well 
for his Painting in the Church of St. Ignatius be- 

e longing 


joſe that are 


m 
* 5 Chr argon” OD, =- — tone < ST, 


which 1 faw in the Roman College in the 


its Founder; ſo that theſe Decorations , 


us was to charm the wild Beaſts by the 
Power of his Voice: Of theſe there were 
all ſorts introduced on the Stage; nothing 
cou'd be more natural, or better deſign d; 
an Ape among the reſt play'd an hundred 


Pranks, the moſt diverting in the World, 
leaping on the Backs of the other Animals, 


ally for his two Books of Perſpectiye, in Folio, prin- 
ted at Rome, is worthily eſteem'd as the firſt Man 


ther kind, by all thoſe that have any Skill in 
LE OE LE TEL on nn 
638) This Opera of Orpheus was afterwards per- 


——— eee 
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Year 1698, in the ſame P erfection in 5 
which it ſtood in the Reign of Veſpaſian 


are not only entertaining but inſtructive. 
As for their Machines, I can't think it „ 
in the Power of Human Wit to car 
the Invention farther. In the Year 169711 
ſa an Opera at Turin, wherein (38) Orphe- 


— 


— 


longing to his Order, and other pieces but eſpeci- 


form'd at Rome, but not taking, the Undertakers 
were obliged to have recourſe to the Opera of 
Roderigo, Which they had preſented juſt before. 


This Opera of Roderigo was compoſed by Franci- 


ſco Gaſperini, and was univerſally applauded. Both 
theſe were perform'd on the Theatre della Pace, 


and the principal Parts were done by Biſcionie, 


Maurino, and Valentino, who is at preſent here in 


London. 3 
wart ſcratch: ? 


1 . ] 
| 5 7 | 


ſcratching their Heads, and entertaining | 
the Spectators with the reſt of his Mon- 


key Tricks. 1 ſaw once at Venice an Ele- 
phant diſcover d on the Stage, when, in 


an inſtant, that great Machine diſappear'd, 


and an Army was ſeen in its Place; the 
Soldiers having, by the Diſpoſition of their 


Shields, given ſo true a Repreſentation 
ol it, as if it had been a real living Ele- 


Phant. 


* The Ghoſt of a Woman, ſurrounded | 
with Guards, was introduced on the Thea- 


tre of Capranica at Rome, in the Year 


698; this Phantom extending her Arms, 
and unfolding her Cloaths, was, with one 
Motion, transform'd into a perfect Palace, 
with its Front, its Wings, its Body, and 
Court- Yard, all form'd by magical Archi- 


tecture ; the Guards ſtriking their Hal- 


berds on the Stage, were immediately 
turn'd into ſo many Water- Works, Caſ- 
cades, and Trees, that form'd a charming 
Garden before the Palace. Nothing can 
be more quick than were thoſe Changes, no- 


thing more ingenious or ſurprizing: And, 


in Truth, the greateſt Wits in Italy fre- 
quently amuſe themſelves with Inventions 
of this Nature: People of the firſt Qua- 
lity entertain the Publick with ſuch Spe- 
ctacles as theſe, withont any Proſpect of 
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„„ a 
Gain to themſelves, (39) Signor Cava- 
liero Acctiaioli, Brother to the Cardinal of 
that Name, had the Direction of thoſe on 
the Theatre Capranica in the Year 1698. 


4. 


34 - 


(39) Beſides the Machines mention'd by the 
Author in this Place, we ſaw ſeveral others at 


Rome of the ſame Cavaliero Acciaioli's Contrivance, 
as Ia Freſcatane on the Theatre of Torre di Nona, 
the Colonnato of Lapis Lax xuli, the Funeral in Pe- 
nelope, and many more equally ſurprizing. Upon 
the Theatre of Capranica the ſame Artiſt contriv d 
Il Gigante, &c. But the moſt famous of all on 
that Theatre was the Intermede of Hell, in the 
Opera of Nerone Infante, which I will endeavour 
to deſcribe with as much Brevity as I'm able, it 
being impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch Words as I 
deſerves. At the Sound of a. horrid Symphony, 


conſiſting of Corni, Serpentoni, & Regali, part of the 


Floor of the Stage open'd and diſcover'd a Scene 
' underneath, repreſenting ſeveral Caves full of in- 
fernal Spirits, that flew about in a prodigious Num- 


ber, diſcharging Fire and Smoak at their Noſtrils, 


and their Mouths : At ſome diſtance likewiſe was 


obſerv'd a great Number of damned Spirits, labou- 


ring under their ſeveral Torments; and in another 
fide wasdiſcover'd the River of Lethe with Charos's 
Boat, on Board of which was Mercury, Cupid, 
and the Soul of one who lately dy'd for Love. Upon 
their Landing a prodigious Monſter appear'd, whoſe 
Mouth opening, to the great Horror of the Spe- 
ctators cover'd the Front Wings, and the re- 
maining part of the Stage: Within his Jaws were 
KEN N diſco- 
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This is che Sum of what can beoffer'd in 
behalf of the French or Italian Muſick by 


way of Parallel. I have but one thing 


more to add in Favour of the Opera's in 


. & 4 
— — — — 


— 


his Body appear'd great Multitudes of Devils, who 


ſorm'd themſelves into a Ballet, and plung'd one after 
another into the Opening of the Floor before - menti- 
oned]; out of which a prodigious Quantity of Fire 
and Smoak was diſcharg' d... After this, the 
great Monſter being got as far as the Muſicł Room, 
and whilſt all the Spectators were intent upon what 
was doing, and began to fear he would come indo 


diſcover'd a Throne compos'd of Fire, and a Mul- 
titude of monſtrous Serpents, on which Pluto ſate, 
witha Crown of Fire on his Head, and habited in 
other Royal Ornaments of the ſame Nature. The 
Singer that perform'd this Part was one of thoſe 
deep Baſes, which in the Author's Opinion are 
fo rarely foundin Italy. After Cupid had demand- 
ed Juſtice of Pluto upon thoſe old Women, who, 
in the preceding Intermede, had cut his Wings 
for making Agrippina, Nero's Mother, in Love 
and ſeveral other Paſſages belonging to this Inter- 
mede, the Mouth of the Monſter cloſed, at which 
Inſtant Cxpid endeavouring to fly off was arreſted 
by a little Devil, who ſerz'd on his Foot; upon 
which Cupid giving himſelf a little Turn ſhot the 
Devil with one of his Darts; whereupan the 
Devil was transform'd: into a curling Smoak that 
_ difappear'd by Degrees, and Cupid eſcap'd. After 
this the great Monſter expanding its Wings began 
to move very flawly towards the Audience, under 
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Italy, which will confirm all that has been 


already ſaid to their Advantage; which 

is, that, though they have neither Chorus's 

nor other Diverſions in uſe. with us, their 
Entertainments laſt (40) five or ſix Hours 


together, and yet the Audience is never 


F — na * — — —— — — 
* — — — 


—— 


the pit, he was in an inſtant transform'd into an 


flies, which flew all into the Pit, and ſo low that 
ſome of them touch d the Hats of ſeveral of the Spe- 
ctators; at which ſome ſeem d diverted, and others 


third Act begun. This Repreſentation was ſo ex- 
traordinary in its Nature, fo exactly perform d, 


poſe to behold it, and confeſsd when they had ſeen 


Hell, than it's poſſible for the moſt artful flowing 


ing not above four: Tis true, that ſometimes at 


innumerable Mulutitude of broad white Butter- 


were not alittle terrified, till by Degrees they lodg'd 
themſelves on different Parts of the Theatre, and 
at length difappear d. During this Circumſtance, 
which ſufficiently employed the Eyes of the Spe- 
ctators, the Stage was refitted, and the Scene 
changed into a beautiful Garden, with which the 


and ſo univerſally admired and applauded, that 
great Numbers of Foreigners came to Rome on pur- 


it, that it far exceeded the Expectations Fame had 
given em of it: And it muſt be confeſs d it gave 
the Spectators a more perfect inſtructive Idea of 


Fancy to delineate, So that the Author was not 
miſtaken when he ſaid, that theſe ſort of Enter- 
tainments are no leſs inſtructive than agreeable. . 
(40) The Italian Opera's don't uſually laſt 5 or 6 
Hours, as this Author imagines, the longeſt be- 


Vieunga 
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tired ; whereas after one of our Repre- 
ſentations, which does not hold above 
half ſo long at moſt, there are very few 
Spectators, but what grow ſufficiently 
weary, and think they have had more than 


2 1 3 
Viema 1 1 late 22 ama Gout have e 


_ra's of the length the Author mentions, provided 


they were es being à great Aer the 
Italian Mu 
; and Plaid on the Harpfichord to Perſection. 3 


ck; beſides he compoſed himſelf, 


DISCOURSE 


"Hi Critical | 


ON 


9 


Operas and Muſick 
'NG 


HO Muſick has in all Ages been 
highly eſteem'd, yet has it not 
been at all times in equal Perfecti- 


IN 


on: The miraculous Accounts i 
has left us of it, meet with no Credit at 


preſent ; yet is it a juſt Inſtance of the 
high Veneration the Ancients had for it: 


Add to this, that at preſent it deſerves to 


be number'd among thoſe Arts, that owe 


their Perfection to modern Improvements, 


and were in a manner unknown to the An- 


cients, ſuch as PHſick, ks, ca: Geo- 
| graphy, * 


The 


9 * 1 : — — 2 . 2 — p * , 
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Harmony, of which the Ancients had no. 


appear from all their Writings that treat 
of Muſick, making no uſe either of Con- 
tions. This may be proved from ſeveral 


eighty- fourth Epiſtle has theſe Words: 


= quem veteres Philoſophi noverant, &c. 


among us, I mean thoſe that require the 


XZ Lefi-Hand on the Finger- board, ſuch as 
the Violin, the Violoncelli, the Lute, the 


| Baſe-Viol, &. making uſe only of the 


as the Harp, the Harpſichord, and the 
EEE. GE one en. 


like our Haut- bois; all the reſt among em 


evident from the Medals and Statues that 
RP > Ls ESRB are 


The moſt beautiful Part of Muſick is 


manner of Knowledge, as may be made 


WF. ſonance or Diſſonance in their Compoſi- 


Inſtances ; but I ſhall content my ſelf with 
the Authority of Seneca only, who in his 


Non vides quam multorum vocibus Chorus 
contet? unus tamen ex omnibus ſonus red- 

ditur, aliqua illic acuta eſt, aliqua gravis, 
aliqua media, accedunt viris Feminæ, in- 
= Zerponuntur iibie : ſingulorum illic latent 
= Poces, omnium apparent, de Choro dico, 


They were likewiſe Strangers toall thoſe 
Inſtruments, which are at preſent in uſe 


Inftruments that conſiſted of open Chords, 
| They had indeed another ſort of Inſttu- 


ment. which they call'd Tibie, ſomething 


were of little or no Conſequence : This is 


Gus. 
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remaining among us. All thoſe Inftru- TR 
ments were unable to expreſs the Slur, or = 
Appoggiato'(as the Italians term it;) and 
from hence we may caſily conjecture they . 
were incapable of imitating the Voice. 
| Being Strangers to Conſonance and Diſ- 
ſonance, they were conſequently ſo to Har- A 
mony too, as has been obſeryed before; 
and indeed in my Opinion, nothing cou d 
be more diſagreeable, than ſo many Voices 
and Inſtruments ſounding all together te 
ſame Notes, by Eighths and Fifths, Which 
cou'd have no tolerable Effect upon an 
— V Cn 
At preſent, every thing 1s render'd uſe 
ful in a Compoſition, diſcording Notes 
as well as the Harmonious, and that with 
il much Art and Addreſs. To the beſt of 
their Inſtruments, the Moderns have ad- 
1 ded a great number of their own Inyenti- _ 
on, that Charm us in our Conſorts; and * 
by this means the Science is brought ro 
as great a Perfection, as was Painting and 
Sculpture in the Days of Raphael Urbin, 
and Michael Angelo, © 58 
I The Italians were the firſt Inventors of 
the Opera, which has been tranſmitted 
(by them into Germany, and France; at 
PpPreſent it begins to get footing in Exgland; 
and the Improvement of it here, is the o- 
+ - caſton of this preſent Diſcourſe, 27 


* 


: ; 


Some Years ago, they gave the Name 
of Opera to all thoſe Plays here in Con- 
don as had any Muſical Dialogues inter- 
mix'd with the Scenes; for no other rea- 
ſon, in my Opinion, but becauſe there were 

ſeveral Chorus's and Dances added, after 

the manner of the French © 

Some time after, one Mr. Cl., newly Ae. 
return d out of Itah, Labour'd might and 

main to Compoſe an Engliſß Opera, 

cCall'd Arfinoe, which, according to my 

Judgment, as little deſerv'd the Name of 
an Opera as the Pieces before mention'd; 

becauſe in thoſe we find ſeveral beautiful 

Strokes, compos d by the late Famous 

Mr. Henry Purcell; whereas it will be as 

difficult to diſcover one tolerable thing in 

this, as Diogenes thought it was to meet 
with an honeſt Man, when he went ſeeking 
after him with his Candle and Lanthorn 
at Noon- Day. There is nothing in it but 

a few Sketches of antiquated Italian Airs, 

ſo mangled and ſophiſticated, that inſtead 
of Arne it oughr to be called the Ho- 

= {pital of the old Decrepid Italian Ope- 

> However,ſuchas it was, this met with Ap- 
plauſe, it being the firſt of that kind which 
had ever been ſeen on the Engliſb Stage, 
and this encouraged the Author to Com- 
> pole another worſe than the firſt; of 

7: Oe The | Which 


T1 
which we © hall haye Occaſion to ſpeak i in 
its proper Place. 


G--r= The Theatre in the Hay-Morket opens | © 


= Paſtoral. | with a Paſtoral Compos' d by Gia———a 5 1 
564 , a German, who had Study'd 
| Compulition in Italy. This was the firſt 

3 Paſtoral that had ever been Prefented on 

the Engliſp Stage, and prov'd fatal to that 
Theatre, and fo indeed have all the reſt, 

for none of 'em ever Took; ſo that the += 

Undũertakers of the Opera ought to tren: 

ble at the very Name of Paſtoral, as will! 

more plainly appear from what follows. 
© This Paſtoral was fucceeded by ano; 

1 ther, Compos'd by S2 ni, a Veneti- © 

| Temple of an, and caltd the Tem ple of Love; which, © 

Tove, either for that the er cou'd do no 

=: better, or becauſe he had Entertain'd fo _ 

| mean an Opinion of the F:g/zhh Nation, 

as to think any thing well- deſign d, and 
finiſh'd, was above their Taſte, whatever 

1 the Reaſon of it was, the Compoſition oF 

| was ſo poor and trivial (indeed the Au- 

1 thor and the Work ſeem to be both of a 

Piece) that probably it might have paſs d 
Muſter in the Indies, or ſome other bar- © 

— barous Countries where Muſick was hard- 

ly ever heard of, but 'twas impoſſible it 

ſhou'd take in London, where nothing but 
what is Excellent in its kind, is ſecure of 
Applauſe. 
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= tion of Camilla. 


being a Royal Opera, the Muſick admira- 1 x, | 
ble, and Perform'd in a more regular Me- te Perſons | 
thod than any of the former (tho' muc | 
of its Beauty was loft in the Exgliſb Lan: raver. 


| fo good a Reception in any of its firſt Re- 
JJ ENT 
Before this, ev'ry Man that had the 
leaſt ſmattering in Muſick undertook to 
=> Compole an Opera, but upon the appear- 
= ance of Camilla, all their Projects vanifh'd 
into nothing; they who before bragg'd of 
their Undertakings, were now aſham'd to 


1 ſclves upon having almoſt finiſh'd their 
Work, degun now to deny they had 
fo much as ſet about it; ſo that at leaſt 


no Being bur in the airy Conceptions of 


- Purpoſe to frighten all England wich its 


wy 


After this had been Perform'd once or 


twice, the Theatre in Drury-Lane Pre- E 


fented the Opera of Camilla, Compos'd by camills, | 
Gio. Buononcini, and prepared for the 
Englifh Stage, by Ni Ha---m; this 


were of a 
Royal Chas 
guage) it receiv'd fo Univerſal an Ap- 


plaufe, that I don't think it ever met with 


own 'em, and they who had yalu'd them- 


ſix or ſeven Embryo's of Opera's, that had 


their pretended Compoters, became Abor- 
tive, and every one join d in the admira- 


However, one of cheſe Opera's ſtrug- Roſamond, 
gled through, and mounted the Stage, on 


<4 abomi- 
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abominable Muſick; and this was the cele- 
brated Roſamond, with the Expectations 
of which the Town had been full for a 
Year together. The Author of Arſinoe 
Compos'd this Piece, which thoſe, who 
had any skill in Muſick, forctold before its 
appearance, was to be but of a ſhort con- 


tinuance. The Event juſtified their Con- 


jectures, for after the third Night it ex- 
pired, and 'tis generally thought it wou'd 
not have liv'd ſo long, had not the good 
natur'd Phyſicians ſupported its Spirits : 
5 with a little Aurum Potabils. 


IJ obſerv'd before, the firſt was a filthy 


Fardle of old Italian Airs; but I can't ſay 
the ſame of this, for indeed 1 don t know 


what to make of it. 
The Introduction begins i ina very Ex- 


| travagant manner, with ſuch Conſonances 
as were never heard before; and that he 
might oblige his Audience with ſome No- 
velty, as others begin their Sonata's in 
Adagio. and end in Allegro; this Author | 
begins his in Allegro, and ends in Adagio, 


wirhout Senſe, Reaſon, or Harmony. The 


reſt of the Opera is nothing but a continuati- 
on of the Baſſi arpeggiati (as the Italians 


term it) without any other deſign than to 
Promiſe much, and Perform nothing. Hav- 


ing begun ill in the very firſt Air, thinking 


£ however that he had found a Mares- 
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Neſt) he goes on in the ſame manner; 
and tho' nothing is ſaid to be more fertile 
than Error, this Author's Genius is ſo 


narrow, as not to be able to vary upon 


that. But indeed it wou'd be unreaſona- 
ble to expect any good in the Progreſs, af- 


ter ſo pitiful a Beginning. 


In ſhort, this Opera is no better than a 


confus'd Chaos of Muſick, where there is 
ev'ry thing, and nothing, and for my part 


I think the only thing to be lik'd in it, is 


that it's ſhort : and I believe, if a Reward 


was to be ordain'd for him that made the 
worſt Muſick in all the World, the Author 


cation 


Nothing quickens the Wit of Man 


Land of the Moon) upon Cooking up an 
. ing up ar 


of Roſamond wou'd have reaſon to ſay he 
had not loſt his Labour, ſince he wou'd 
have an undoubred Title to the Gratifi- | 


Indeed it's ſomething cxtraordinary, 


that a Perſon, who knows not what Com- 
2 Poſition, Playing, or Singing, or any other 
> thing belonging to the Profeſſion means, 


ſhou'd be taught by Necgſſity how to 


Thomyris 
more effectually than Neceſſity; it is a 
fertile Cauſe, and often produces prodi- 
gious Effects, and may well be called the 
Mother of Invention, ſince it has put a 
Swiſs Count (whoſe Earldom lies in the 


„ " 


World in imparting ſo beneficial a Secret 


to Mankind, which will turn to a more 


poſitable and certain Account than the 
Study of Alchimy, or the Philoſopher's 
Stone. The Reccipt is as follows. 5 


Pick out about an hundred Italian Airs 


from ſeveral Authors, good, or bad, it 
ſignifies nothing. Among t 
uſe of fifty five, or fifty ſix, of ſuch as 
pleaſe your Fancy beſt, and Marſhall em 
in the manner you think moſt convenient. 
| When this is done, you muſt employ a 
Poet to write ſome Engliſi Words, the 
Airs of which are to be adapted to the 
Italian Muſick. In the next place you 
muſt agree with ſome Compoſer to pro 
vide the Recitative, and promiſe to give 
him in caſe the Opera is perform'd, as 
| lictl:: as poſſible; by this means you'll run 
no Riſque, being at little or no Expence. 


theſe, make 


When this is done, you mult make a Bar- 
gain with ſome Mungril Italian Poet to 


Tranſlate that Part of the Enghſp that is 


to be Perform'd in Italian; and then de- 
liver it into the Hands of ſome Amanu- 


enſis, that underſtands Muſick better than 
your ſelf, to Tranſcribe the Score, and the 
Parts In the liſt place, conjole the Town 


into a luſty Subſcription, and let this Piece 


of Patch- work, which you call your Opera, 
= | tho' 


* Fx $ 
n 
| 71 1 


tho you know nothing of the matter, 
take, or not, you can't fail of putting 
four or five hundred Guinea's into your 
Pocket; for no leſs did the Count get by 
his doughty Opera of Thomyris. 


If any one ſhou'd condemn this Pro- 
ceeding of yours, you have nothing to 


do but to laugh at him, and tell him the 
Succeſs has juſtified your Undertaking, 
that they who had furniſh'd the Theatre 


with Opera's before you, and had been at 


exceſſive Care and Pains to give the Town 
* a good Entertainment, did not ger a third 
Part fo much after all their Labour, as you | 
> have done by your Muſical W himſcy: and 
that if they have no other ſupport, they'll 
certainly e Beggars in the end, in ſpight 
of their great Knowledge and A pplica- 
tion. 


However, my Opinion of Thoniyris 4 is, 


that the Reaſon it id not Diſpleaſe, was 
2 owing to fifteen or ſixteen Airs that were 
=> really good in it; whereas, in all the reſt 


of the Opera's put together, except Ca- 
milla, there is not one tollerable Air to be 
found; this Conſideration, and the Ne- 


ceſſity there was of giving Camilla ſome 
Nclaxation, obliged the Lovers of Mu- 
ſick to bear with it, and be contented for 
a che preſent. Take thoſe Airs out, and 
| You U find the Remnant an inſipid Mi- 


F 4 | [cellany ; 
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ſcellany; the Beauty that belongs to any 


one Part being loſt in the general Defor- 
mity ot the whole. 


The Count, in anſwer to what I have 
ſaid, may urge, that it was not his Fault 


there were no more good Airs in his Ope- 
ra, and indeed I believe him; for coud 


the poor Man have diſtinguiſh'd a good 


Air from a bad one, cou'd he have known 
the Effect this or that ſort of Muſick muſt 
in all likelihood have on the Stage, woeen 
his Hand was in, he wou'd have made a 
better Choice; for Pm of Opinion he 
meant well, and had no other ill Deſign 


upon the Audience but to get ſome of 9 


1 . | 


2 rheir Mony. 


The Winter following, aPaſtoral call'd 
the Triumph of Love was Perform'd on 


the Theatre in the Hay-Market, and cer- 


tainly if ſmall Villages are render'd Fa- 
mous in Hiſtory by the loſs of ſome Bat- 


tels Fought near em, the Triumph of 


Love will grow Notorious in. Gradu 


Muſicati, for the Deſolation ic brought 


upon that Theatre, which was fo great 


that the then Undertaker was conſtrain'd 


to abandon Opera's, foreſeeing that a 


Triumph of Love, or two more, wou d of 


Neceſlity undo him. 


This Paſtoral was ſet to Muſick by the 


| Order of G Otroboni at Rome, on 


Purpoſe 


* 
— 


17 


purpoſe to Uſher in an Entertainment he 
bad prepared in his own Palace of ſome 
little Wooden Figures which were made 
to move with ſo much Art, that it was 


wonderfully ſurprizing to ſec a thing In- 
animate perform all the Actions of a Liv- 
ing Creature. Several Springs managed by 


one under the Stage directed the Motion, 
which reſembled that of a Watch, and the 
whole may be compared to one of our 
Puppet-Shows, only the Contrivance was 
much more Artificial and Magnificent; 


for I have been told, that every one of 


thoſe little Figures coſt the Cardinal ar 
- Jealt an banded Piſtoles. However he 
thought this alone wou'd appear too tri- 
vial an Entertainment, and thercfore join d 
the foregoing Paſtoral to it, which, that 
it might be {ct to Muſick as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, he put it into three Compoſers Hands, 
vi g. Carlo Ce ſarini Set the firſt Act, Gio- 
vannino del“ Violone the ſecond, and Hun. 
ciſco Gaſparini the third. 
The chief Deſign of che Cardinal was 
to Regale ſuch Strangers as were then at 
Nome with a ſight of this New, and, as he 
thought, Prodigious Invention, contriv'd 
by Comte St. Martino, and Cævaliero Ac- 
ciaioli, who had ſtudied the Mathematicks 


for their Diverſion. The whole Enter- 


tainment vas very fine, but every one ad- 
mired, | 


— _ = — — 
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mired, in a particular manner, the Cohtri- | 
Wee of the Tigures, 
This Mulick being ſome time after 


brought into England, it came into Sig- 


nior Val. nos Head to put it on the 


Stage; without conſidering it was Origi- 


nally Deſign d to be Sung in a Room, with 
the Parts in the Singers Hands, and not 

to be Perform'd off hand on a Theatre; 
and ſince the Styles proper for the Cham- 


ber and the Stage are perfectly different, 
it was impoſſible it cou'd have any go 


Effect; beſides this, he left out almoſt all 
the Recitative, and added a great number of 
Noiſie Airs, that ſeemed to vye with each 
other which ſhou'd be loudeſt; to theſe 
he join'd Chorus's and Dances in abun- 
dance, after the French Faſhion; inſomuch 
that this Paſtoral was perfectly chang'd 
from its former Being, and that ſoft Milk 
which nouriſhes the happy Shepherds on 
the fertile Arcadian Plains, grew hard and 
ſower, and fo curdled in the Stomachs of 
thoſe that Taſted it, that they were Sur- 
feited with the firſt Meal, and dar'd not 
venture a ſecond time on ſuch diſagreeable 


unwholſom Food. e 
So that Val. no, notwithſtanding his 
high Conceit of his own Abilities, tho' he 
thought no one more proper for the di- 
rection of an Opera than himſelf, was 
FFI EEE. 


baulk d in h 


5 before out of Countenance and this 
may ſerve for a Caution to ſuch as ven- 


to preſs a Body of Airs to Man out an 
Opera, but I can't think the Allegation 
_ juſt; for whereas the Count has a very 
mean Opinion of himſelf, and knows him- 
ſelf yery Ignorant in point of Muſick, 


the contrary, and no one is obliged to 
_ expole his own Defects) and conſequent- 
ly is ready to take the Advice of others, 
by omitting or changing what they ſhall 
judge proper; Yal----w0 on the other 


as to think no one capable of directing 
| Read, it's no wonder he has ſo groſſy miſ- 


carried, and that his frequent Miſtakes 
have made the World entertain a mean 


The Mulick is of the famous Scarlartr, |} 
and the Opera is judg'd the beſt that Au- 


n Bi 
is Expectations, and fell ſhort 
of his Deſign, which was to put all the 


other Opera's that had becn Performed 


ture upon things above their reach. Per- 
haps he may alledge in his own Defence, 
that he had as much right as the Count, 


(tho' his Succeſs ſeems an Argument of 


Hand 18 ſo high in his own Imagination, 5 


him, but doing every thing out of his own 


Opinion of his Judgment. | 
The laſt Winter brought Pyrrbus and ryrihus | 


Demetrius on the Stage, which the Town * De- 


had been made to expect long before 


— 
us 


thor 


7 


thor ever Compos'd, having met with an 


Univerſal Applauſe at Naples, Rome, and 


Where- ever elſe it has been Perform'd. 
But whereas ſome of the Airs are very 
difficult, and others indifferent in their 
kind, the Director of this, who is the 
ſame that had the Direction of Camilla, 
thought himſelf obliged, that he might 
the better hit the Taſte of the Engliſh, to 
1nſert almoſt half the Airs of his own Com- 
poſition; many of which indeed ſucceeded 
even better than ſome of Scarlatti's that 
remain d in the Opera. And this he did, 


not at random, like the Gentlemen before 


mention'd, who choſe their Airs blind- 
fold, and apply'd 'em without any Ma- 
nagement, or Deliberation; but having firſt 
conſider'd what Places of Neceſſity requi- 
red new Airs, he Compos'd 'em himſelf, 
and endeavour'd with all imaginable Care 
and Application to follow as much as was 
poſſible the Deſign of an Author ſo con- 
ſiderable as Scarlatti; and it muſt be con- 
feſs'd he has not ſucceeded amiſs 
When this firſt appear'd upon the Stage, 
which was ſhortly after the Death of his 
Royal Highneſs the Prince, the Audience 
ſeem'd not to like it ſo well as Camilla; 
probably becauſe the Muſick is more Me- 
lancholy, and better Study'd than the 
former; however time wrought 'em into 


CF] 
whole Town dcclares in favour of the 


King of Epzre. 


ls have done of the reſt, confeſling in the 


firſt place, that I think the Publick very 


ſeldom out in their Judgment. The Re- 


than any of the former: I think ſome of 
the Airs exceeding Beautiful, and pro- 


pʒerly apply' d; but the firſt, which begins 
NMieni o Sonno, tho' the Muſick be Divine, 
9 yet the whole Air is too long, and I think 


the Repetition of the firſt Part might be 


follows, which tho? it be neceſſary in the 
Plwlace, and good in its K ind, yet it cloys the 


tho' it begins and ends amiſs. The Air 
per le Campagne, &c. in the Beginnin 


© 


much too long, and being not reliſh'd by 


2 better Opinion of it, and at preſent the 


This leads me to a more particular Ex- 
amination of the Opera in Queſtion, and 
having inquired into its Beauties and De- 
fects, I ſhall declare my Opinion of it, as 


citative of this Opera ſeems much better 


omitted without breaking the Thread of 
the Muſick, as well as the next Air, vis. 
+ Tortorella, &c. which is exceeding heavy 
* (rho! this Air may be changed) together 
—* with a great part of the Recitative that 


Audience too much, coming fo ſoon after 
the Airs before-mention'd. I he ſecond Act 
is the moſt Beautiful in the whole Opera, 


7, as 
it has no Buſineſs in the Opera, ſo is ic 


_ the 
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the Audience, it may much better be fpa- 
red. This Act conctudes with the Air 
ll  Peger parmi un ombra nera, which is in- 
11 deed a piece of Muſick labour'd to the 
llaſt Perfection, and than which nothing 
: can be better or more maſterly'; yer being 
gat the end of an Ac, it's too Serious and 
Melancholy for that Place; ſo that we _ 
are not to wonder, if the Air beginning 9 
with 44 Fortuna, tho it be a very indiffer- 
ent one, did not only paſs Mufter, but 
pleas d a great part of the Audience, ſince "0 
it reviv'd their Spirits, and made the Act 

end brisk and lively. However, this Mi- 
ſtake is not to be imputed to Scarlatti, but 
che Author of the Words, who did not 
give the Compoſer room to end the Act 
as he ought, The third Act is the worſt 
of all, and ſinks in every Scene. The 
Air Suſſurrando il Zeffiretto, &c. tho it 
was very well Sung, yet it's much too 
long, and do's the Act a great deal of pre- 

judice. Demetrius's Soliloqui is utterly 

improper, and perfectly tires the Audi- 1 
ence; ſo that as this Opera begins Great 
and Maſterly,! it ends Low and Poorly. No 
one knows what's become of Marius and 4 
| Ctartes; as Deidamia is lead out to fuf- 4 
fer for her Treafon, Demetrius being a 
true Knight Errant, on a ſadden quits his 1 
former Miſtreſs, for whoſe fake he had 
made 


| \ 


for an 
Conduct of it ; 


"E937 


De idamia 7 


made ſuch a ſtir in the preceding AQ, 5 
and conſents to Marry 
purpoſe to ſave her from the Gen 
There are ſome other Improprieties in this 
Opera, fo that it's to be with'd, the Per- 


fon who has taken ſo much Pains with it 
already, wou'd add a finiſhing Stroke; a 


it being already the beſt we have on 


little more will make it a perfect Piece, 


the 


Emguth Stage, abounding in extraordina- 


good Airs withour one that can be 
call'd mean or indifferent. 15 LL 
Theſe Inconveniences ought to me 
niſh thoſe, who undertake to write Words 
Opera, to be more careful in the 
ſince the poor Compoſer 
is obliged to follow their Def ign, 1 
out the Liberty of remedy ing any Irregu- 7 
larities, his Buſineſs being only to ſet che 
Words as he finds em to the beſt Muſick = 
he can, and which Scarlatti has excced- 
ingly well done in the fore-mentioned O 
pera of Pyrr/us and Demetrius. 
Some time after Pyrrous and Demetrius, cou. 
another Opera call'd Clotilda appear d on 
the Stage prepar'd by the ſame Sw2/s Count 
that had the Management of Thommris. 
This conſiſted of much ſuch a Medley of 
Airs, or rather worſe than the former: 
The Count took all imaginable Care to 
make it cut down Fler and Demevri- 
ug. 


with- 


[ 78 } 
che Audience, it may much better be fpa- 
red. This A& conctudes with the Air 
Veder parmi un ombra nera, which is in- 
dced a piece of Muſick labour'd to the 
laſt Perfection, and than which nothing 
can be better or more maſterly; yet being 
at the end of an AR, it's too Serious and 
Melancholy for that Place; ſo that we 
are not to wonder, if the Air beginning 
with Ja Fortuna, tho it be a very indiffer- 
ent one, did not only paſs Muſter, but 
pleas d a great part of the Audience, ſince 
it reviv'd their Spirits, and made the Act 


end brisk and lively. However, this Mi- 


ftake is not to be imputed to Scarlatti, but 
the Author of the Words, who did not 
give the Compoler room to end the Act 
as he ought, The third Act is the worſt 
of all, and ſinks in every Scene. The 
Air Suſſurrands i Zeffiretto, &c. tho it 


Was very well Sung, yet it's much too 


long, and do's the Act a great deal of pre- 
judice. Demetrias's Solilaqui is utterly. 
improper, and perfectly tires the Audi- 
ence; ſo that as this Opera begins Great 
and Maſterly,! it ends Low and Poorly. No 
one knows what's become of Marius and 
Cleartes; as Deidamia is lead out to fuf- 
fer for her Treaſon, Demetrius being a 
true Knight Errant, on a ſudden quits his 
3 Miſtreſs, for whoſe fake he had 


made 
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made ſuch a ftir in the preceding Acts, 
and conſents to Marry Deidamia, on 
_ purpoſe to fave her from the Gallows. 
There are ſome other Improprieties in this 
Opera, fo that it's to be with'd, the Per- 
ſon who has taken ſo much Pains with it 
already, wou'd add a finithing Stroke; a 
little more will make it a perfect Piece, 
it being already the beſt we have on the 
Enghth Stage, abounding in extraordina- 
ry good Airs without one that can be 
call d mean or indifferent. 
Thbeſe Inconveniences ought to admo- 
niſh thoſe, who undertake to write Words 
for an Opera, to be more careful in the 
Conduct of it; ſince the poor Compoſer - 
is obliged to follow their Deſign, with 
out the Liberty of remedying any Irregu- 
larities, his Buſineſs being only to ſet the 
Words as he finds em to the beſt Muſick 
he can, and which Scarlatti has excced- þ 
ingly well done in the fore-mentioned Oo: 
pera of Pyrrius and Demetrius. 1 SY 
Some time after Pyrrhus and Demetrius, Clotilda, || 
another Opera call'd Ciotilda appear'd on 1 
the Stage prepar'd by the ſame . Count 
khat had the Management of Thonmris. | 
This confiſted of much ſuch a Medley ß 
Airs, or rather worſe than the former: 
The Count took all imaginable Care to | 
make it cut down Pyrrhus and Dometri- ; 
5 ug. 
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e e 
us. He engaged the Venetian Painters to 
make a new Scene; he introduced the 


Novelty of Spaniſh Habits on the Stage, 


rarely or never ſeen in an Opera before, 
and I'm of Opinion they will never be ſeen 


again: He drew out a Guard of Moors to 
attend his Spaniſb Monarch, who with the 


Aſliſtance of the famous Iberian Worthies, 
were to beat the poor Epirots out of the 


Field; but, alas ! it was all in vain; his 
Soldiers one and all deferted with their 
Cloaths and Accoutrements, and are now 
fighting under the Banners of Pyrrbus and 


0 Camilla. 


I' m obliged to confeſs I know not what 
Judgment to make of this Opera, there 
are ſeveral very good Airs compos'd by 


Bononcini, and other Maſters; but they 


are like rich Embroideries on an ill-faſni- 
on'd Coat, which ſerve only to expoſe 
the Ignorance of the Taylor, that knew 
not how to make a right uſe of ſuch coſt- 
ly Trimmings. It may be ſaid of this O- 
pera, that it has no Recitative at all, ſince 


that which pretends to be ſuch deſerves not 


to be mentioned, ſeeming rather to be made 
out of meer Spite to the Count, and his 


Deſign, than for any other Purpole : So 


that I think the Compol:r played a very 
ptudent Part, hen he endeavoured ſo in- 


duſtriouſly to have his Name conceal'd. 


There 
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1 There are, as I obſery'd before, ſeveral | 
4 $ood Airs compos'd by Bononcini, Scar- 
„i. and Contini; but there are, beſides 


Mie stage; ſo that what has been alread) 
J mo upon Thomyris 1s yery applicable 
the preſent Purpoſe 

I hich I ſhall cloſe with my Opinion upon 


o the Engliſh Stage, as I have declared 


eck and entertaining. 
XZ Opera's patch d up out of the Compo- 


y {ome Perſon that is capable of making 


Theſe, many others that had no effect upon 


E This has brought me in a manner to 
1 2 Conclufion of my preſent Diſcourſe, _ 


Ppera's in general, fo far as they relate 


ny Judgment in particular upon thoſe be- 
Forc-mentioned. I am fo vain as to think 
"IT have been very candid in my Obſer- 
ations, as having declared my ſelf with- 
Put any Prejudice or Paſſion, and ſqua- 
ing my Judgment by ſuch Opera- s, as 
have met with the greateſt Applauſe in 
ah, which help'd me in forming my 
enſure upon thoſe among us: I ſhall add 
omcthing by way of Concluſion, which 
= [unk neceſſary to render em more per- 
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tions of ſeveral different Maſters are not 
iely to ſucceed, unleſs they are prepared 


* Opera himſelf, How ſhall that Man 
ov how to fit an Air to this, or that 


dats 2 — — 
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n 
ug. He engaged the Venetian Painters to 
make a new Scene; he introduced the 
Novelty of $paniſo Habits on the Stage, 
rarely or never ſeen in an Opera before, 
and l'm of Opinion they will never be ſeen 
again: He drew out a Guard of Moors to 
attend his Spaniſh Monarch, who with the 
Aſſiſtance of the famous Iberian W orthics, 
were to beat the poor Epirots out of the 
Field; but, alas! it was all in vain ; his 
Soldiers one and all deferted with their 
Cloaths and Accoutrements, and are now 
fighting under the Banners of Pyrrbus and 
yo »u,u 
I' 'm obliged to confeſs I know not What 
Judgment to make of this Opera, there 
are ſeveral very good Airs compos'd by 
Bononcini, and other Maſters; but they 
are like rich Embroideries on an ill-faſhi- 
on'd Coat, which ſerve only to expoſe 
the Ignorance of the Taylor, that knew 
not how to make a right uſe of ſuch coſt- 
ly Trimmings. It may be ſaid of this O- 
pera, that it has no Recitative at all, ſince 
that which pretends to be ſuch deſerves not 
to be mentioned, ſeeming rather to be made 
out of meer Spite to the Count, and his 
Deſign, than for any other Purpoſe: So 
that I think the Compoſl:r played a very 
prudent Part, when he endeayoured fo in- 
duſtriouſly to have his Name conceal'd. 
1 There 
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There are, as I obſerv'd before, ſeveral . 
good Airs compos'd by Bononcini, Scar- 


5 alti and Contint ; bur there Are, beſides 


theſe, many others that had no effect upon 


the Stage; ſo that what has been already 


obfery'd upon Thomyris is very applicable 


s the preſent Purpoſe mo 
== This has brought me in a manner to 


the Concluſion of my preſent Diſcourſe, 
which I ſhall cloſe with my Opinion upon 
3X Opera's in general, fo far as they relate 


to the Engliſh Stage, as I have declared 


my Judgment in particular upon thoſe be- 


fore- mentioned. I am fo vain as to think = 


T haye been very candid in my Obſer- 
8 vations, as having declared my ſelf with- 
cout any Prejudice or Paſſion, and ſqua- 
ring my Judgment by ſuch Opera's, as 


have met with the greateſt Applauſe in 


ah, which help'd me in forming my 


© Cenſure upon thoſe among us:? I ſhall add 


ſomething by way of Concluſion, which 
i think neceſſary to render em mor? per- 


tect and entertaining. 


_ Opera's patch'd up out of the Compo- 
ſitions of ſeveral different Maſters are not 
likely to ſucceed, unleſs they are prepared 


by ſome Perſon that is capable of making 


an Opera himſelf, How ſhall that Man 


know how to fit an Air to this, or that 
. Place, 
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Place, that is not able to make a new 
onde himſelf upon occaſion. Among an 
hundred Habits a Man may chance to find 
but one fit for his own Body; this is too 
long, that too wide, the Colour of the 
third is improper. for the Perſon that is to 
wear it: Theſe are Inconveniencies no 
one but a Taylor can Remedy, who is as 
able to make a new Suit, as patch up an 
old one, If this was a thing to be donc 
by any one that had the Confidence to 
undertake it, what Neceſlity is there f 
_ waſting ſo much time in the Study of 
Compoſition ? Since there are Millions of 

Airs in Traly that might ſerve, only by 


- Picking out ſuch for one Country, as had 


been r eccived with Applauſe in another: 1 | 
But it's evident, that the ſame Compoh- 


tions haye not met with the ſame Recep- 
tion in all Places alike. Thoſe Pieces ol 
Muſick, that are highly applauded at V 
nice, have pals'd unobſerv'd at Rome, 
Bolognia, Naples, and other Parts of Italy; 
ſo that the very Climate may be ſaid to 
have an Influence upon it; and an expe- 


rienced Compoſer, that is well acquainted 


with the Taſte of the Country wherein he 


lives, is the only Perſon proper to prevent 


ſuch Inconveniencies. 
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The Swiſs Cs s (for ſo giye me leave 


to call Thamyris and Clotilda) are of all o- 


thers the moſt unlikely to pleaſe ; and I 


cant but wonder how the Town came to 
encourage a Man that cheated *em fo pal- 
pably of their Mony, by felling that for his 

own, which he had not the leaſt hand in. 


Such a Medley may be compar'd to a Picture 


form'd out of ſeveral different Figures, e- 
very one of which was drawn by a different 
Hand, without any Communication one 
with the other: Some of theſe Figures are 

good intheir kind, others indifferent, and 
the reſt ſtark nought. Theſe Pieces clapt 

together, will certainly prove an hideous 
Sight, eſpecially if the Perſon who under- 
takes to prepare the Ground, which muſt _ 
give a due Force to the whole Compoſlitt» 
on, knows nothing of the Art; and Iam 
verily perſwaded the meaneſt Dawber in 

Town will ſcorn to claim fuch a Piece of 

 Workmanſhip for his own, as knowing it 

can be of no manner of Reputation to 
bim. Opera's will never come into Perfe- 
ction here *till theſe ſort of Monſters are 

But Pm of Opinion the 


forhid the Stage : 


Eng liſb will in time grow more refined in 
their 'Fafte for Muſtck, and won't ſtand. 
in need of my Exhortations:to quell this 
Peſt that annoys the Republick of Muſick, 
VT with 
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ly loſes much of its Native 1 
when it appears in a Foreign Dreſs. 
Beſides this, the Compoſers ought to 
conſult the Capacities of the ſeveral Per- 
formers, and dreſs out their Parts accord- 
ingly: This being a material Point, and 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to fix Opera's 
upon a laſting Foundation. They ought 
lkewiſe to avoid a too ſervile Imitation 
olf the Italian Compolitions ; ſince an O- 
pera with no more than ten or twelve 
good Airs in it will paſs in Italy, whereas 
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with as much Bravery as their Ance- 
tors heretofore deſtroy'd the Wolves 

that had for a long time infeſted the 
No Opera's therefore ought to be 


receiy'd but ſuch as are intire, and of 


one Author, or at leaſt prepar d by a 
Perſon that is capable of uniting diffe- 
rent Styles ſo artfully as to make em 


paſs for one. „ Kine e e e 
But what will moſt contribute to the 
Dignity of Opera's, is, that beſides the 
Addition of ſome more Decorations to 
thoſe we have already, all the Words 
ought to be ſung in Italian, being a Lan- 
guage the moſt proper for Muſick of 
any other in Europe: Muſick ſeems to 
have been born with it, and conſequent- 
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here in England five or ſix bad ones are 
ſufficient to damn the whole Compoſition; 
the Taſte of the Town in this particular 
being ſo exceeding nice, and tender. In- 
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ſomuch that of all the Opera's that are at 


preſent in Italy, I don't think one of em 
will go down here without ſome Alterati? 
tions; Camilla indeed is to be excepted, 
though probably had not that been the 
firſt it would not have paſs'd free from 
JJ tos a 40 - ot 
There are but few Maſters capable of 
_ compoſing an Opera in Italy, and much 
fewer in England. There the People ha- 
ving a ſettled Inclination for Muſick, e- 
very little thing pleaſes and contents em; 
whereas our Acquaintance with it is but 
of a freſh Date, fo that we are not yet 
grown ſo partial to it as to excuſe any of 
its Defeats, but expect every thing in the 
higheſt Perfection. Tis not enough if 
the Air be lively and diverting, unleſs 
there be ſomething beautiful in the Inſtru- 
mental Part alſo. There muſt be a ſort of 
Conteſt between the Voice, and the In- 


ſtrument, and both muſt contend for the 


Superiority. The Airs ought to be ſtudi- 
ed without being ſtiff, melancholy with- 
out being heavy, and lively without be- 


ing trivial: There ought to be ſome- 
thing new and uncommon, ſweet and en- 
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ebe in the World, all of a Piece, with - 
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oy og might make an Opera in Italy in a 
\_. Month's rime, can't compleat ſuch a one 
as I think fit for the Engli ſp Stage 

in leſs than twelve. 50 that it is not 
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entertaind another Opinion of the Eng- 
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And I look on it as an undoubred Maxim 


| regale the Ear, as it is that of Painting 
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te denne in every part. inde, ha 
55 be in fome Meaſure an Extract of the 9 


ko LY 7 2 „ into any thing low or tri- 
Upon which Account, a Compoſer 


: to be wonder'd, if they, who have 


Os lifh Taſte, have found themſelves deceiy'd, | 
and have miſcarried in their Undertakings :. 


in *Muſick (the Buſineſs of which is to 


to entertain the Eye) that whatever is 
| _ Good ought to pleaſe, and whateyer Rin: 
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